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ZAMBERLAN 

committed to quality 





O Hydrobloc is a premium 
grade mature leather, 
characterised by low water 
absorption and a drying out 
time 50% in advance of 
alternative leathers. 



the sole to provide long 
lasting wear. The less dense 
compound is used in the 
area above the tread to help 
absorb shock and reduce the 
overall weight. The two 
different density layers are 
combined and formed in the 
moulding process, therefore 
giving greater overall 
strength. 



the Walker's Boot 1929 1989 


315 SPORT LITE 

KLETS Vibram sole, Biflex midsole, anatomical 
Cambrelle-lined innersole, Cambrelle lining, 
suede and Cordura upper. 

303 FELL LITE & 303 LADY LITE 

Bimescol Vibram sole, Biflex midsole, anatomical 
Cambrelle-lined innersole, quality Ingrassato 
leather upper, lined with suede and leather, Lady 
Lite lined with Cambrelle and leather. 

303 TREK LITE 

Bimescol Vibram sole, Multiflex midsole, 
anatomical Cambrelle-lined innersole, full 
Hydrobloc leather upper, lined with Cambrelle 
and suede. 

1684 ALPIN LITE 

Bimescol Vibram sole, 'Multiflex midsole, 
anatomical Cambrelle-lined innersole, full 3mm 
Hydrobloc leather, lined with Cambrelle. 



O In 1986, Zamberlan 
developed the Multiflex 
System midsole, which 
ensures that each size of 
boot has proportionally the 
same flex pattern. Each full 
size range of Multiflex is 
made in 3 different degrees 
of flex to suit the particular 
use of the model. 

Light Flex: Trek Lite 
Medium Flex: Alpin Lite 

|Cambrelle.| 


® Cambrelle is a durable, 



outdoor shops 


Trade enquiries: 
REFLEX SPORTS 
(02) 907 9488 
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SIERRA 

DESIGNS 


Super Flash 

A sturdy mountain tent that packs down small ai 
weighs just 2.41 kg! The three pre-angled poles fc 
a sleek rain- and snow-shedding shape. Steep 

Capacity 2 people 

Area 3.76 m 2 

Weight 2.41 kg 

Packed size 15 x 48 cm 

$499 


Lookout 

The Lookout excels in a number of roles. For 
summer camping the ceiling zips out to reveal a n 
sky panel for unimpeded ventilation. Come winte 

Capacity 2-3 people 

Area 4.65 m 2 

Weight 3.00 kg 

Packed size 15 x 53 cm 

$589 


Meteor Light 

backpacking. For its weight it has remarkable spa 
and headroom. The mesh ceiling panel gives excel 
airflow and is ideal for star gazing. With three eq 
length poles the Meteor Light is fast to pitch. 

Capacity 2 people 

Area 4.32 m 2 

Weight 2.61 kg 

Packed size 16 x 51 cm 

$439 


Clip Flash 

season use. Pre-angled poles and Swift Clips add 
strength and room. Ventilation is via the mesh 
entrance, rear window and the generous separatioi 
between the fly and inner tent. Few tents are as 
compact and light to carry as the Clip Flash. 

Capacity 2 people 

Area 3.43 m 2 

Weight 1.73 kg 

Packed size 14 x 43 cm 

$299 

Area includes vestibule. 


State 

of the 
Arc 


Sierra Designs takes lightweight tent 

technology to new heights. 

Every gram counts. Sierra Designs tents 

are up to a kilogram lighter than equivalent models from 
other makers! The greatest weight saving comes from the 
Swift Clip system which eliminates heavy pole sleeves. 

Easy pitching is assured with the Swift Clip 

system, which uses tough Delrin clips to suspend the inner tent 
from the poles. This system reduces pole stress by allowing the 
poles to be arched before attaching the inner tent. With four- 
season models an internal guying option maximises the 
structural integrity of the tent in extreme conditions. 

Quality fabrics include 1.9 ounce ripstop 

nylon canopies with a two-layer polyurethane coating 
waterproof to 80 psi. 

Floor and sidewall fabrics have a three-layer coating 
waterproof to 100 psi. 

Excellent ventilation is a feature of the 

Swift Clip system, which allows air to pass unimpeded 
between the fly and inner tent, reducing condensation. Well- 
designed doors, ceiling panels and windows enable you to 
regulate airflow without compromising weatherproofness. 


Expedition Dome 

Everything a gocxi dome tent should be: spacious 

(there’s up4o 23 guy points on the fly, plus interr 
Best ofaUjt’s the lightest three-person 


(Gty7 

507 Kent St 
(02) 264 2685 


Jindabyne 
Kosciusko Rd 
(064) 562 922 


Canberra 
11 Lonsdale St 


(062) 57 3883 










responsible preservation of distressingly 
scarce wild places. It will recognize also the 
urgent need to ensure that Australia's unique 
national heritage is preserved intact for future 
generations.' 

The current issue is still very much in the 
mould envisaged in that brochure over a 
decade ago. Now well over twice the size, with 
three times the print run and containing much 
more colour, it is none the less, in essence, the 
original Wild. As founding editor I'm still as 
concerned as ever with the day-to-day job of 
producing Wild, and founding directors 
Michael Collie (who worked full-time with me 
for the first seven years) and Brian Walters 
continue to be actively involved in all major 
decisions. (For anecdotal impressions of the 
founding of Wild, see Collie's 'Unreliable 
Memoirs of an Unreliable Art Director' on 
page 37 and the Editorial in Wild no 25.) 

However, the passing of a milestone should 
be an occasion for looking forward as well as 
reflecting on what has been achieved. For 
some time now, we at Wild have been looking 
beyond this anniversary to the future, with a 
vast amount of review, discussion and 
planning by staff and directors. The most 
obvious result of this process is the complete 
redesign you see in the magazine before you. 
We hope you like the new look and we would 
welcome your comments on it—positive and 
negative. We also set out to make this special 


anniversary issue our biggest and best yet; 
famous Australians as well as our regulars 
have contributed articles, and we have added 
a special quality cover to protect what will 
certainly become a collector's item. In 
anticipation of an increased demand for this 
issue, we raised the print run to a record 
25,300. 

Wild's initial commitment to the natural 
environment has been reaffirmed and even 
increased over the years. We have long made 
small direct cash donations to conservation 
organizations and allowed them a discount of 
one third off advertising costs in Wild. Some 
time ago this discount was increased to one 
half, resulting in substantial free advertising 
for such bodies. This policy will continue. We 
owe these organizations gratitude for their 
work on behalf of us all. 

Others to whom we owe particular thanks 
include our contributors, whose excellent 
writing and photography are the substance of 
the magazine. Effective with this issue, we are 
again increasing their rates of payment—to 
more than 1,200% of what they were for Wild 

However, it is our readers to whom we are 
ultimately answerable. They are ever in our 
mind as we work on each issue; as we strive 
to improve Wild and to provide exactly what 
they (you!) want. We have held major reader 
surveys to assist in this process and as far as 


Chris in the Cuillin Mountains, Skye, UK. Right, 
Wild men Chris Baxter (left), Stephen Hamilton, 
Nick Tapp and Glenn van der Knijff. 

celebration of our wild places'. It went on to 
promise a broad, interesting and reliable 
coverage of Australian wilderness pursuits 
(particularly bushwalking, ski touring, 
canoeing and climbing) in an independent, 
stimulating, quality quarterly for active 
people. And conservation was not ignored: 
‘Wild will recognize its duty to support the 


E ven a cursory glance at the 

Decade Gone Wild' on page 40 shows that 
there have been significant changes since the 
first, slim, largely black-and-white issue of 
Wild appeared in June 1981, 40 issues ago. 
And, as a visit to any popular bush area will 
confirm, the changes have not been confined 
to the pages of Wild. A lot more people are out 
there, and conservation of the environment 
has become a question of survival. 

The simple brochure that heralded the first 
issue of Wild makes interesting reading. It 
stated, ‘Wild is a new magazine for those who 
enjoy the adventure of wild places...a 
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WhyGamble? 

If you are lucky, a garbage bag might 
keep your things dry. But why take a chance? 
Tough, innovative vinyl packs, totes, bags, 
sacs and organizers with welded seams, tie 
downs, straps and easy closures seal out water 
day after day. Write for our free brochure or 
ask your dealer about 
Cascade Designs Dry Bags. 



Your seal of assurance 

Double closure strips, seal 
bags easily and reliably 

By the makers of 




DRYBAGS 


Grant Minervini Agencies Pty Ltd 

PO Box 209, Welland, South Australia 5007. 
Ph (08) 346 6061, Fax (08) 340 0675. 


SND-SEAL 

THE ORIGINAL BEESWAX WATERPROOFING 



The key to protecting leather is to maintain 
its natural properties. Products containing 
animal fats such as lanolin, goose grease 
and mink oil offer only temporary protection 
and after prolonged use break down leather, 
softening its fibres and weakening it until it 
loses its natural strength. Animal fats 
become rancid and decay leather. Animal 
fats were removed in the tanning process so 
the leather would not rot. Why would anyone 
put animal fat back into leather? 

To protect your leather use SNO-SEAL. 
SNO-SEAL is composed of bees waxes; 
natural waxes which do not decay or rot. 
Beeswax has been found in Egyptian tombs 
still protecting the treasures it had preserved 
for 2,000 years. SNO-SEAL penetrates 
leather, lubricating and waterproofing the 
fibres. SNO-SEAL lubricates with wax 
allowing the leather to breathe without 
softening the fibres beyond their natural 
state. Thus the leather retains its life for 
years. SNO-SEAL penetrates deep into the 
leather for maximum water resistance and 
lubrication. SNO-SEAL protects against 
drying out and deterioration many times 
longer than greases, oils and animal fats. 
ENJOY DRY FEET ALL DAY WITH 
SNO-SEAL, THE ORIGINAL BEESWAX 
WATERPROOFING. 


NEW! FROM 
SNO-SEAL 


For suede or 
brushed leather, 
nylon, cotton, 
canvas, and 
other fabrics 
SILICONE- 
WATERGUARD 
by SNO-SEAL 
is the most 
concentrated 
and effective 
water and stain 
repellent 
available. 
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Our very tough Taslan Gore-Tex ST CLAIR jacket 
is the best-value hard-core jacket on the market. 
Features include: 

■ Cut extra long for sitting on those wet logs 
on the side of the track 

■ Unique double storm-flap system over the zip 
for full-frontal weather protection 

■ Strong, reliable YKK tooth-zipper 

■ Adjustable hood with wired visor 

■ Waist-cord and patch pockets 

The ST CLAIR overtrousers are cut for action. A 
short leg-zip with a triangular gusset makes entry 
into the pants a breeze, even with heavy boots. 
Both the ST CLAIR jacket and overpants are fully 
factory-seam-sealed for ultimate weather 
protection. 

For your nearest stockist call 

008 077 067 

Trade enquiries welcome. 

'Gore-Tex is a registered trademark 
ot WL Gore & Associates Inc. 


Bushgear 


$16.00 a r 
catering fe 


I to public transport, on direct Tullamarine route, Queensberry 
. Hill Hostel offers a new standard in low-cost accommodation. 
You have a choice of comfortable share accommodation from 
'$16.00 a night or en suite rooms, plus full cafeteria meal service or self¬ 
catering facilities. 


Howard Street North Melbourne and 
reservations are now being accepted. 4 

More information from: 
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possible we quickly assimilate our findings 
from them into the magazine. As a 'thank you' 
to you all, on pages 6 and 96 we announce 
details of reader competitions with extremely 
attractive prizes valued at thousands of 
dollars. Further, for a strictly limited period, 
we are offering the opportunity to subscribe to 
Wild at a special, not-to-be repeated 'tenth 
birthday discount rate'—see the form bound 
into this issue and the advertisement on page 
96 for details. 

Where there is so much good news, there is 
bound to be some bad. In the Editorial of Wild 
no 34,1 referred to plans by Australia Post to 
exclude Wild and other relatively low- 
circulation, high-quality periodicals from the 
Registered Publications service. These plans 
have since become reality. Overnight the cost 
of mailing each copy of Wild went up by more 
than 300%! The cover price was raised with 
issue no 36 to help offset this as well as the 
relentless effects of inflation (which in 
printing is much higher than in the 
community generally). We've hinted on a 
number of occasions, however, that a further 
increase would be necessary. The new price 
takes effect with this issue. We expect to be 
able to hold it for a relatively long period. Take 
comfort from the fact that the size of Wild has 
increased considerably over the last year or 
so—giving you 'more bush for your dollar', as 
it were. The percentage of advertising remains 
the same as that set in our first year. So does 
our policy of accepting only specialist 
advertising which we think likely to be both 
informative and useful for our readers. 

It goes without saying that a publication like 
Wild is the result of many people's labour. A 
large part of this falls on the small Wild staff, 
part- and full-time. The current team is the 
best I've had the pleasure of working with; I 
salute them. We have enjoyed outstanding, 
perhaps unique, support from our advertisers, 
who have respected our highly valued and 
hard-won independence and integrity. These 
generally hard-working and excellent people 
deserve your thanks as well as ours, for one 
thing is certain; Wild could not exist without 
that support. Finally, it must be something of 
a record for an independent magazine to 
remain with one printer for its entire, ten-year 
history—it's certainly not for want of 
competition. But the reason is obvious; under 
the leadership of Jim Keating and Nick 
Hartley and, formerly, the late Barry Andrews, 
York Press has consistently 'delivered the 
goods', in every way. We owe them much. 

We've really enjoyed working for you on 
Wild for the last ten years and embark on our 
second decade with renewed resolve that two 
things won't change: our preoccupation with 
quality; and our mission, as we see it, to fight 
to the last for Australia's wilderness. We 
humbly thank you for standing by us this far 
and giving us such outstanding encour¬ 
agement. We look forward to sharing with you 
the challenge and excitement of the next ten 


Chris Baxter 
Founding Editor 
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f/A/GEAR FOR 2A 
SOUTHERN CROSS EQ\»m 


At Southern Cross Equipment, we’d been selling the best outdoor gear for ten 
years when Wild was only a twinkle in Chris Baxter’s eye. 

Now Wild is 10 and Southern Cross Equipment is 21. 

And 21 years on, our experienced, reliable staff will still help you select from the 
finest equipment at great prices. We offer sales, service and hire at three locations. 
The outdoors people more people rely on. 



For further information contact: 

Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd Chatswood 

6 Hornsby Street, Hornsby 66 Archer Street 

Office and warehouse only Near Victoria Avenue 

Phone (02) 476 5566 Fax (02) 476 5364 Phone (02) 412 3372 


Hornsby 

18 Hunter Street 
Corner of Florence Street 
Phone (02) 476 5566 


Agents for the Youth Hostels Association of New South Wales. 




SYDNEY (City) 

493 Kent Street 
Opposite the Town Hall Arcade 
Phone (02) 261 3435 


n JCKL^JCUSf© 

/JWiHi 


Prizes worth thousands of dollars are waiting to be won 
in the Wild Tenth Anniversary Slogan Competition. 

Just by writing an original slogan of ten words or less which includes the name Wild 
(and which might be used on, say, a T-shirt), you could win one of these valuable 
prizes from some of the leading suppliers of specialist outdoor clothing and 
equipment in Australia. 

Prizes will be awarded to the three slogans which the judges consider to be the best. All slogans are 
submitted on the understanding that they become the property of Wild Publications Pty Ltd, which may 
them, without acknowledgement or payment, in any way it sees fit. You can submit as many entries as 
like, but each entry must be on a separate coupon (or copy of one) and in a separate envelope. Entries 
must reach Wild Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181 before 15 June 1991. 

Winners will be notified. Results will be published in Wild no 42, on sale in September. Prizes are not 
transferable or redeemable for cash and must be taken during 1991. The judges’ decision will be final and 
no correspondence will be entered into. 


| Slogan (max 10 words) 
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VAN WALK 

Now available in Australia ... the incredibly successful range of Italian designed Van Walk footwear. 
Stylish but rugged construction. Try them now for support, protection, breathability and, above all, 
comfort. Six models from the “Street" walking shoe to the top of the range Goretex® model "Giant". 


ADVENTURE CLOTHING 

Fashioned with flair to 
look good... feel great! 


Z KOTE 

Utilising the latest technology 
in Polyester/Cotton fabrics with 
the unique Z Kote treatment to 
provide a 100% waterproof 
coating. Parkas, Overtrousers 
and Anoraks in Purple, Royal, 
Red and Navy. 

Sizes: S,M,L. XL. 


P0LARPLU8 

A super warm comfortable 
fleeced DuPont® Polyester 
fabric specifically designed for 
active outwear. Jackets in 
Blue/Black, Red/Black and 
Red/Blue/Black match up 
with Polarlite pants. 

Sizes: S, M, L, XL. 


POLARLITE 

A lightweight fleeced DuPont® 
Polyester fabric in stylish active 
wear designs. Doesn't absorb 
water — stays warm in cold, 
wet conditions. Jackets and 
Pullovers in Jade/Black, 
Blue/Black, Purple/Black and 
Red/Black. Pants in Black only. 
Sizes: S, M, L, XL. 


Now, a superb range of Adventure and Leisure Wear 
designed by professional users from proven, high quality 
purpose-designed fabrics. Hallmark, recognised 
internationally for robust quality, innovation and style. 
Hallmark, setting a new standard. 


Sunshine Leisure Products (NZ) Ltd, 

19 Gow Street, Mosgiel and 
142 Kent Street, Frankton, Hamilton. 
Sunshine Leisure Products (Aust.) Ltd, 
27 Lambton Road, Broadmeadow, NSW. 


Hallmark 

International 

Dealers 


New South Wales 

Southern Cross Equipment, Sydney 4 stores. 
The Great Outdoor Centre, Sydney. 

Coast Camping Centre, Newcastle. 

Armidale Outdoors, Armidale. 

ACT 

Jurkiewicz Adventure Sports, Canberra. 


Queensland 

Zermatt, Caloundra. 

K-2 Base Camp, Brisbane. 

Tasmania 

Mountain Creek Camping, Hobart. 








SPIRE 
SERIES 

This rugged rucksack is 
made of the highest 
quality materials and is _J| 

specifically designed for 
major mountaineering 
expeditions anywhere 
the world. The additional 
comfort of our twin-layer 
lumbar support makes this 
pack the ideal choice for 
carrying large volumes and 
capacities for extended 
treks into wilderness areas. 

The Spire series is equally 
at home on Tasmania’s 
Cradle Mountain or on the 
roof of the world ... the 
Himalayas! 

CAPACITY: 50,60,70 litres 
FABRIC: Cordura Plus 
COLOUR: Black/Magenta 
(3 sizes), Cobalt/Aqua 
(50, 70 litres), 

Electric Blue/Magenta 
(60 litres) 

WEIGHT: 2.4 kg 
FEATURES: 

• Double compartment 
with curved zip-entry to 
bottom compartment. 

• Zip-out shelf facility to 
make two compartments 



• Internal and external 
zippered lid pockets. 

• A generous spindrift 
snow collar. 

• Four side-compression 

• Twin ice axe loops. 

• Sternum strap. 

• Two wand-pockets. 

• Universal base carry or 
compression strap. 

• Daisy chains. 
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Rebel Breaks the 
Camping Price Barrier! 
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WILDERNESS FIRST AID 

FOR OUTDOOR PROFESSIONALS 

A seven-day course which is challenging and highly informative. This course 
will provide you with the skills to respond to any accident in the back country, 
where medical help may be hours or days away. 

FOR TRAVELLERS AND REMOTE AREA WORKERS 

Enjoy travelling off the beaten track? Prepare yourself! This three-day course 
is designed to give you the basic skills and confidence to manage injury 
effectively in remote areas. 

CONTRACT COURSES 

We specialize in providing staff training at your preferred venue. 

REFRESHER/UPGRADE 

A four-day course with a 70% practical component. Keep your skills current 
by updating techniques and protocol. 

Courses are open to individual and group bookings. 

For an information leaflet write or phone: 

Wilderness First Aid Consultants 

‘Burramy’, Berridale, NSW 2628 
Phone (064) 56 7114 or (02) 975 3273 


SEW THEM 
YOURSELF 
AND SAVE 

Rain Parkas and 
Overpants 
Fleece Jackets 
Pile Jackets 
Gaiters 
Water Bags 
Bum Bags 
Day Packs 

Sizes from 2 years to adult 
Write for information to 
OUTDOOR WEAR 
PO Box 1439, Woden 2606 



SEA KAYAKS 

Australia’s best range! 
Eight models including 


NEW “SEAFARER DOUBLE” 


Q. 


Craft 


canoes and kayaks 

For RIVER, LAKE and OCEAN 
269 Condamine Street, Manly Vale 
NSW 2093 Australia 

Tel: (02) 907 9766 


N0RDIC 

National Coach & 
Instructor Scheme 

THE NATIONAL COACH & INSTRUCTOR SCHEME provides 
training and assessment of all Nordic (cross country) ski 
instructors and coaches in Australia, and runs courses and 
clinics every winter to improve the standard of Nordic skiing 
of both instructors and potential instructors. It is affiliated with 
the Australian Ski federation. 

Instructor courses and clinics 
National Co-ordinators—Andrew & Mary Hall 
Hull Road, Marysville, Vic 3779 
Phone (059) 63 3365 Fax (059) 63 3510 
Coach courses and clinics 
National Coaching Director-Paul L'Huillier 
20 Beauty Avenue, Mt Beauty, Vic 3699 
Phone (057) 57 2036 
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CAMPING & LEISURE PRODUCTS 


EXTREME TENT 



PACIFIC 


42 litres. Waterproofed high-density nylon 
fabric. Top loading. Draw-string closure. 
Map pocket. Compression-straps. Fully 
adjustable contoured, padded harness. 
Lumbar support and hip-belt. Internal 
frame. 


LEOPARD 


70 litres. Made of PU-coated Du Pont 
Cordura. Features front zip-off day pack. 
Two-way main compartment with bottom 
access. Dual buckle system on front day 
pack. Internal frame, fully adjustable 
harness. Zippered harness cover. 
Shoulder-strap. Designed for travellers. 


EXTREME 


35 litres. PU-coated high-density nylon 
with Cordura base. Large zippered 
compartment with removable foam mat. 
Padded back and shoulder-straps. 


Caribee rucksacks and tents are available from 
department stores and outdoor/disposal stores. 
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CADDIS TENT 


(3 person) 

Twin entrance. 

Size 240 x 180/160 x 
110 cm. Weight 3.0 kg. 
Made of flame-retardant 
nylon taffeta. Both fly and 
floor have 1,000 mg PU 
coating. Available with 
fibreglass or 8.5 mm alloy 
poles. Fly attachment to 
tent by quick-release buckle 
system. 


(3 person) 

Size 240 x 180 x 105 cm. 
Weight 2.9 kg. Made of 
flame-retardant nylon taffeta. 
Fly has 1,000 mg.PU 
coating. Floor has 1,500 mg 
PU coating on high-density 
nylon. 8.5 mm outside 
diameter shock-corded 
aluminium poles. Fly 
attachment to inner tent by 
quick-release buckle system 
and front vestibule on fly. 
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PACK-MASTER 


For the first steps into the exciting 
world of climbing, there is only 
one way to learn—with the 
experts! 

The Australian School of 
Mountaineering boasts the 
most experienced team of 
instructors available in this 
country. Whether your interest 
is a one-day abseiling course 
or even a six-week-long 
Himalayan climbing expedition, 
we have the right staff to 
show you the ropes! 

Write today for our free 
14-page colour brochure 
detailing our programme of 
abseiling, rockclimbing and 
mountaineering courses and 
expeditions. 

AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL 
OF MOUNTAINEERING 

182 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba NSW 2780 
Tel: (047) 82 2014 
Fax: (047) 82 5787 


SLEEPING MATTRESSES 


• Specially formulated foam 

• Unique flat valve 

• Inflates in seconds 

• Lifetime warranty 

• Lightweight 

• Comfortable 

• Compact 


PACK-MASTER mattresses come 
in two series—BACKPACKER and 
CAMP MAT—available in various 
lengths, widths and thicknesses of 
foam to provide you with the 
desired comfort 

For additional information write to 

PACK-MASTER 

PO Box 375 

RYDALMERE NSW 2116 


From $3,860 17 days May-Sept 
91. Climb Mt Fuji, cycle and hike in 
Hokkaido, hot spring baths, cultural 
evenings in Kyoto, half-day rafting in 
Kyoto, accommodation in Japanese 
inns, quality bikes, support vehicle, 
bilingual guide, delicious healthy food 
throughout. 




73 Walker Street, North Sydney 2060 
Ph: (02) 956 8099 


Hike 6 Japan 
































SAWPIT CREEK 


THE ALPINE 
ACCOMMODATION 
COMPLEX 

KOSCIUSKO NATIONAL PARK 

Only 15 mins from Jindabyne and Perisher Wiley 

★ CHALETS 6-berth, fully self- 
contained, very comfortable and clean. 

★ CARAVAN PARK All sites with 
power and sewer, in bushland setting. 

★ CAMPING GROUND 
Tidy, natural setting. 

THE PERFECT HOLIDAY FOR THE SNOW 
ADVENTURER AND THE REAL NATURE LOVER 
Highest all-season tourist park in Australia 
BOOKINGS AND ENQUIRIES 

064 56 2224 

Kosciusko Road, Sawpit Creek 
PMB 66, Cooma 2630 
Your Hosts — Paul and Gwen Nossiter 



Merrell simply offers 
unsurpassed function, 
style and comfort 
in boots that fit 
straight from the box. 
Enquiries (03) 459 5111 

FOOTWEAR 
FOR AMAZING 
FEATS 


MERRELL 
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Brave enough to have a good, 
penetrating look at yourself and how 
you handle life? 

Adventurous enough to tackle 
the unknown and to face new 
challenges? 

Bold enough to risk new social 
relationships and to work with other 
people to achieve? 

Strong enough to leave all that is 
familiar and to seek an understanding 
of your future? 

Excited enough to want to go on 
expeditions, cave, raft, rockclimb, 
abseil, canoe, ski? 

Interested enough to want to 
see some of the most magnificent 
mountains, bushlands, rivers, rain 
forests and natural places in 
Australia? 

and Courageous enough to 
decide that NOW is the time to find 
out what Outward Bound really is all 
about? 

To find out more phone (008) 26 7999 
or send the slip below to: 

^AUSTRALIAN OUTWARD 
BOUND FOUNDATION 

Box 4213, GPO Sydney, NSW 2001 

NAME. 

ADDRESS. 


P/CODE.PHONE. 

PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION ON 
- j D Pack & Paddle Camps 
. f<t ' A LH Standard Course (aged 17-30) 

•p ( gaT □ Adult Course (aged over 30) 
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ODYSSEY v ^° 

Odyssey tents—lightweight and solid. 

Geodesic pole configurations in the Odyssey 
200, 300 and 400 give stability. Taped seams 
and durable, coated nylon fabrics resist 
water. No-see-um netting repels insects. 


See the Vango range at one of these outdoor si 
Northern Territory 
NT General Store, Darwin 
Queensland 

K2 Base Camp, Fortitude Valley 
Adventure Camping Equipment, Townsville 
New South Wales 
Scout Outdoor Centres: Chatswood, 

Parramatta, Liverpool, Hurstville, Newcastle, 
Wagga Wagga 

Thornleigh Tents, Thornleigh 
Bush & Paddle Sports, Kogarah Bay 
Australian Capital Territory 
Scout Outdoor Centre, Braddon 
Victoria 

Bush & Mountain Sports, Melbourne 
Freedom Camping, Melbourne 
Scout Outdoor Centres: Melbourne, Mitcham, 
Moorabbln, Geelong, Ballarat, Bendigo 
Eastern Mountain Centre, Camberwell 


Ajays Snow Country Sports, Heathmont 
Waalwyk’s Camping (4 shops) 

Outbound Camping, Bendigo 
Tasmania 

Mountain Creek Camping, Hobart 
Max Stratton, Ulverstone 
South Australia 

Scout Outdoor Centre, Adelaide 
Western Australia 
Scout Outdoor Centre, Perth 
Go Camping, Balcatta 
Ranger Camping, Cannington 
Exclusively distributed by 
rrm am Phone Melbourne (03) 419 4211 
rJyl Interstate (008) 33 1325 
L|! Wfe Fax (03) 417 1610 


Odyssey Micro—an Aarn design (patent application 8925555). 
Single 8.5 mm diameter aluminium-alloy pole for light weight. 
Internal tension bands brace the structure to resist deformation 
in high winds. Odyssey quality fabrics and fittings. 

ODYSSEY 

MICRO 2 [L..I ]| 

Inner Tent I i 

Height: 110 cm 
Length: 220 cm 
Width: 150 cm 

Weight of tent / 110 l cm 

complete: 1.9 kg / I \ 



the easy way! 


Paragliding tf; 

into the air: it’s the fun, safe, 
portable sport. All you need folds 
into a 5 kilo pack. 

Get off the ground with our one- 
day introductory course, which 
includes a tandem flight. Or book 
for the six-day pilot’s course. 


We offer excellent training sites, 
from gentle beginner’s slopes to 
the magnificent Stanwell Tops - 
only an hour from Sydney. Call 
/ for more information and 
bookings. 



paragliding 

(V 46 GEORGE AVE 

BULLI NSW 2516 


042-674 370 



















If you’re on your way down, our ‘static’ ropes will 
ensure you have a safe landing. Kinnears have 
developed a new range of Kernmantel 
Safety Lines with stretch, greater 
strength, better handling, and more ‘feel! 

We have also created a new range of 
reflective ropes that are highly visible in 
low light or darkness. These Safety Lines 


are the result of many years of research and 
development and have been rigorously tested in 
I^IKIKICADC the lal3C, ratory and in the field. So if 
l vll>ll>ICMK j you’re involved in lifesaving, rescue, 
personal safety, military deployment 
situations, or you just like going down, 
visit your local retailer, call Kinnears 
on (03) 688 6200, or drop us a line, cpsy 


A Boral Company 
INNOVATIVE IDEAS FROM KINNEARS. 

HEAD OFFICE: Boral Kinnears Pty. Ltd., 130 Ballarat Road, Footscray. Vic. 3011. Fax: (03) 689 9630 
























CKPACKER’i 


Pantry 

^ California ^ 


Freeze-dried Foods 


B 


Breakfasts 

Snacks 

Main Meals 

Vegetables 

Desserts 

Astronaut 

Foods 


Choose from 9 varieties, including Spicy Cheese 
Omelette 

13 varieties, including Apple Slices, Strawberries, 
Ice-cream 

28 dishes, including No-cook Cashews and 
Mushrooms, Cajun Chicken, Beef Stroganoff 

7 varieties, including Potatoes au Gratin 

9 varieties, including Fruit Cobbler, Peaches and 
Cream Pie 

8 products, including Ice-cream, Chicken Dinners 


More than 70 different dishes to serve two or four people. Contact 
your nearest outdoor shop for details. 


Exclusively imported by 



ravs 


Phone Melbourne (03) 419 4211 
Interstate (008) 33 1325 
Fax (03) 417 1610 



THE MACDONNELL RANGES 

Rising almost vertically out of the plain that surrounds them, the Macdonnell 
Ranges dominate the central Australian landscape. Incredibly rugged and 
forbidding at first glance, they hide numerous deep gorges where permanent 
water provides green oases, the sole remaining habitat for ancient plant 
species which covered central Australia in days when the land was far wetter. 

Those who view the Macdonnells from below see only a small part of the 
landscape made famous throughout the world by Albert Namatjira and other 
Aranda painters. They miss the spectacular vistas you get from the high 
points. The mountains seem to extend for ever as they snake out of sight to 
the east and west. 

This is a landscape where colour dominates as nowhere else. Sometimes it 
is a striking contrast such as a white ghost gum outlined against blue sky or 
red rock. At others, a subtle merging as when the soft greens and yellows of the 
plains yield to the blues of distant hills. Whether striking or subtle, it is always 
beautiful. 

Our treks take you away from the crowds into the heart of the ranges to enjoy 
the sights and experiences that others can only dream about. Write or phone 
for a free brochure describing our bushwalking tours in the Macdonnells, the 
rest of the NT and the Kimberley. 

Willis’s Walkabouts 
12 Carrington Street 
Millner NT 0810 
Phone: (089) 85 2134 
Fax: (089) 85 2355 
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WE SET THE 
STANDARDS 
IN SOUTH 
AUSTRAL! A, 
AND NOW 
OFFER A 
NATIONWIDE 
MAILORDER 
SERVICE 

Phone, fax or call for 
our comprehensive 
mail-order catalogue. 

Inside you'll find a 
complete range of the 
best camping, travel 
and outdoor 
equipment from 
Australia and around 
the world. We only 
sell and recommend 
the gear we would 
use ourselves. You 
can rest assured of 
quality at a realistic 
price, quickly 
delivered anywhere. 


Flinders 
|Camping! 


102 


04 GAWLER PL. 
ADELAIDE 
PH:(08) 223 1913 
FAX(08) 223 1358 
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right advice 


Walk shorts 


& shirts. ACCESS 
Freeze-dried foe 
bottles, Gaiters, 
Torches. Back c< 


>ecialists. 


high quality 


CLIMBING SCHOOL 
GUIDED ASCENTS 
SKI TOURING 
PARAPENTE 


Alpine Guides Ltd 
PO Box 20 
Mount Cook 
New Zealand 
3* Ph (05621) 834 
' Fax(05621)898 

L Melbourne 

Outdoor Travel Centre 
|H| Ph (03) 670 7252 
Sydney 

^ Wilderness Expeditions 
^ Ph (02) 956 8099 
M Adelaide 

Thor Adventure 
K Ph (08) 232 3155 
\S Brisbane 
f Back Track Adventures 
k Ph (07) 368 4987 


ALPINE 

GUIDES 


LOOKING FOR 
OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT? 


Come to Alps 
and toi 

Back packs, Sleeping by 
Sleeping mats, Tents, 

Walking boots, Abseiling gear. 
CLOTHING-Gore-Tex rg fcor. # 


Polarplus and 


CONVENIENCE 


>4lpsport 


Your One Stop' Adventure Shop 


1045-1047 VICTORIA RD, WEST RYDE 2114 PH. 858 5844 FAX. 804 7251 


TOP 

BRANDS: 

• MONT 

• MSR 

• BERGHAUS 

• CARIBEE 

• ASOLO 

• CASSIN 

• OUTGEAR 

• J&H 

• KARRIMOR 

• SCARPA 

• TRANGIA 

• BLUE WATER 

• MACPAC 

• SILVA 

• BUSHGEAR 

• FAIRYDOWN 
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Unsurpassed Comfort. The Fairydowi 
Harness with its patent applied for fet 


:k is individually sewn using only 
the finest materials available. 


:omfortable available. 


Unsurpassed Strength — 
shoulder straps fixing wraps 
direcdy around internal frame 
for greater strength and stability. 


Quick-adjust harness can be 
fitted and locked into place in 
under five seconds. 
Available in two back lengths. 


Lumbar Pad design comfortably 
supports and protects the back whet 


Waist Belt system (patent pending) 
for no compromising comfort and 
stability for both men and women. 


Shaped shoulcje 

:rs that 

naturally 

roll ov 

er the 

shoulders 

and flare around 

the chest. 

Each 

pack has 

a stemur 

n strap 

i for added 
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'EATH OF A PIONEER 


Paddy Pallin dies, aged 90 


A Great Loss 

Paddy Pallin, grand old man of bushwalking, 
died peacefully in Sydney on 3 January 1991. 

Pallin migrated to Australia from the north 
of England in 1926. A few years later, after 
losing his job during the Great Depression, he 
began to manufacture lightweight camping 
equipment to his own designs at home on a 
treadle sewing machine. The business that still 
bears his name is today one of the largest 
retailers, importers and manufacturers of 
specialized lightweight outdoor equipment in 
Australia, and in 1990 celebrated 60 years of 
operation. 



Paddy Pallin, pioneer in Australian specialist 
outdoor equipment manufacture. Paddy Pallin 
collection. Right, the climber who inspired the 
stamp—Francine Gilfedder on Bam Bam (grade 
20), Mt Arapiles, Victoria. This photo first 
appeared in Wild no 7. Chris Baxter 


Paddy Pallin was an active bushwalker 
before the word existed, a canoeist and, later, 
a ski tourer, and contributed to the estab¬ 
lishment and the activities of many clubs and 
associations, especially in New South Wales. 
His guidebook to the essentials of lightweight 
travel in the Australian bush. Bushwalking and 
Camping, has been republished and revised 
many times, and many thousands of copies 
have been sold. (In a typically generous 
gesture shortly before his death, he agreed to 
write about his favourite bushwalk for this 
special issue of Wild. The result, one of the few 
magazine articles he ever wrote and almost 
certainly the last, starts on page 83 of this 

In a volume of recollections. Never Truly 
Lost, published in 1987, Paddy Pallin wrote: 

I do not claim that the experience of the wilderness 
is the key to a happy life, but from my own 
experience I know it can ameliorate some of the 
ills arising from the modern urban existence. The 
lights and shades of physical sensation are 
allowed a greater scope. Because in most 
wilderness trips there is an element of the 
unpredictable, we are at times confronted with 
cold, hunger, bewilderment and fatigue. Then we 
have to use with skill what simple equipment we 


can carry on our backs to achieve shelter, prepare 
food, and have a night's rest. And we value these 
things at the price we paid for them; not in coin 
but in effort. 

Paddy Pallin will be remembered fondly by 
many. We extend our sympathy to his family. 

Round the Country in 300 Days 

Terry Bolland's solo exploration of the 
Kimberley coast of north-western Western 
Australia by kayak was the subject of two 
articles in Wild, nos 12 and 24. The journey 
itself took more than 150 days in two stages. 

By the time this issue of Wild appears, 
Bolland will be nearing the end of an odyssey 
which leaves even that exploit in the shade. 
Since May 1990, with a support team of two, 
he has paddled 850 kilometres along the WA 
coast from Augusta to Geraldton; walked, run 
or cycled across Australia to Townsville, 
Queensland—including traverses on foot of 
the Simpson and Great Sandy Deserts; 
paddled from Cooktown to Cape York, along 
the Whitsunday Island Group, and 2,500 
kilometres down the Murray River; walked 
from Wilsons Promontory, Victoria, to Mt 
Kosciusko; climbed the highest peak in each 
of the three eastern mainland States; and 
tackled the spaces between with the aid of 
pedal power. A dash round the remote areas 
of Tasmania and a cycle across the Nullarbor 
back to Perth will complete the circle—a total 
of approximately 20,000 kilometres. 

Bolland hopes to raise money from his 
adventure for an early-intervention pro¬ 
gramme for autistic children, organized by 
Murdoch University, WA. 

The Stamp of Success 

Regular Wild readers who recently purchased 
a 65-cent postage stamp may have felt a stab 
or two of memory. The 'Rock-climbing' [sic] 
design in the set entitled 'Sport Series 2' 
depicts three climbers, apparently attempting 
separate routes on the one crag. However, 
appearances can be deceptive. The figure in 
the foreground can unmistakably be iden¬ 
tified by body position, clothing and climbing 
equipment as Francine Gilfedder on the fine 
crack-climb Bam Bam (grade 20) at Mt 
Arapiles, Victoria—as she appeared on page 
32 of Wild no 7. The climber farthest distant, 
although tiny, is recognizably a mirror-image 
of Cathy Blarney on Iron Maiden, a grade-23 
slab-climb at Mt Buffalo, Victoria—several 
hundred kilometres from Mt Arapiles—from 
the inset on the same page of Wild no 7. In the 
middle ground is none other than Kim 
Carrigan, as portrayed in an advertisement for 
Mammut ropes on page 28, Wild no 28—on a 
hard route at Ogawayama, Japan! 

The designer of the stamp made a few other 
changes besides performing geographic 
miracles. Francine has sprouted a pony-tail. 



reality; Kim's black shirt has turned red and 
his red shoes green; and the tape protecting 
Cathy's hands from Buffalo's abrasive granite 
appears to have blossomed into a pair of 
gloves. It seems the artist may have read the 
Equipment Survey in Wild no 26, too—we're 
glad to see that all three climbers are now 
wearing helmets! 

What's on Tele? 

Both the men's and the women's sections of 
last season's Ajays National Telemark 
Championships at Mt Hotham were won by 
ski instructors from Mt Hotham. Overall 
winner was Peter Mack, whose combined time 
for two runs of the testing course—which 
included a jump—was 62.93 seconds, well 
clear of Sebastian Burgess (68.96) and Laurie 
Astle (70.11). ( Wild Assistant Editor Nick Tapp 
and regular correspondent Stewart Spooner 
were some distance further down the list.) 
First woman was Heather Phillips, seventh 
overall in 81.57 seconds, ahead of Jill Sickels 
(88.11) and Sarah Nicholas (90.36). As national 
champion, Peter Mack has been competing 
during the 1990-91 northern winter on the 
European Telemark circuit, which culminates 
in the world championships at Idre Fjall, 
Sweden. 

Four Telemark races were held last season, 
and a Tele-Fest' at Thredbo which saw the 
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For ten years EMC, like Wild, has 
continued to strive for excellence. 
The dedication and enthusiasm we 
show our customers ensures that 
the equipment you buy from us is 
appropriate to your purpose, 
correctly fitted and meets your 
budget requirements. 

We invite you to our store to 
experience service of a kind you 
have to travel a long way these 
days to find. 

These special qualities have 
contributed to the smooth 
departure of over ten expeditions 
to the greater ranges of the world. 
Whatever, wherever your 
challenges, at EMC you can be 
sure of one thing—you come first! 


10th ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION SPECIALS 






















introduction to Australia of the 'Telemark 
Classic' race—a combination of downhills, 
uphills, slalom, a banked 360 ” turn and a jump. 
Many Telemarkers are keen to see more races 
of this kind in 1991. 

Most of these events were conducted by the 
recently formed Australian Telemark 
Association, which also ran Australia's first 
specialized Telemark instructors' certification 
course during the past season. For 
information about the association and its 
activities, write to ATA, PO Box 278, 
Jindabyne, NSW 2627. 

Avoid Adding Insult 

Serious injury in a remote place is an 
unpleasant possibility for bushwalkers, 
climbers, paddlers, cavers and ski tourers. The 
likelihood of survival can be increased with 
appropriate training and equipment. St John 
Ambulance conducts courses which teach 
basic resuscitation techniques, care for an 
unconscious person, fracture management, 
treatment for severe bleeding, and other skills. 
St John also produces a first aid kit for sporting 
organizations. 

The aims of the Australian Sports Trainers 
Association include the prevention of injury to 
participants in sporting activities and the 
management of injuries to ensure full 
rehabilitation; membership gives access to 
courses, workshops and seminars on the 
treatment of sporting injuries. 

Other bodies offer training in first aid with 
an emphasis on situations that might arise in 
the wilderness; advertisements for two such 
organizations—Wilderness First Aid 
Consultants and Outland Expeditions— 
appear in this issue of Wild. 

Club Tax News 

Sporting clubs should be aware of new tax 
rules for savings accounts and investments, 
which were introduced on 1 July 1990. Tax 
may now be deducted from interest or 
dividends at the highest rate (at present nearly 
50%) unless a tax file number is supplied or 
exemption granted. Bodies not required to 
provide a tax file number include sporting 
clubs 'which are not conducted for the 
financial benefit of members and which do not 
conduct a social club'—that is, most bush¬ 
walking, skiing, climbing, caving and canoe¬ 
ing clubs. However, as we understand it, this 
exemption is not automatic; it follows only 
after the appropriate form is filled in by a 
representative of the club such as the treasurer, 
secretary or other elected officer. 

Corrections and Amplifications 

One of the two fatalities related to caving at 
Bungonia, NSW, referred to on page 19, Wild 
no 38, resulted from a fall from a ladder within 
a cave—not from an abseiling accident at the 
cave entrance, as stated. Another caver died as 
the result of a fall in Grille Cave, Bungonia, 
during the late 1970s. 

As well, at least 13 cave divers have died in 
underwater caves near Mt Gambier, South 
Australia, since the early 1970s. Cave diving is 
regarded by many as a separate discipline 
from what is generally understood as caving. 

On page 13, Wild no 39, Lyle Closs and Peter 
Keustler were credited with having supported 
the expedition which recently put two 


Australians and an American on the summit 
of K2 'as far as advanced base camp'. Both 
climbers in fact went to almost 7,750 metres in 
support of the summit team. Keustler's name 
was spelt incorrectly. 

The '17 kilometre walk to the magnificent 
Edith Falls' (page 65, Wild no 39) is more like 
70 kilometres and the round trip takes five 

Kathmandu's Voyager tent was omitted 
from the lightweight tent survey on page 69 of 
Wild no 39 (see Equipment in this issue). 

The peak pictured on page 75 of Wild no 39 
is Mt Stirling, not Mt Buller. 

NEW SOUTH WALES 


River Rescue 

During April 1990 the NSW Board of Canoe 
Education conducted a three-day seminar on 
the subject of river rescue and safety, which 
comprised sessions indoors and practical 
exercises on the Goobarragandra River. The 
record of proceedings from the seminar 
contains many items likely to be of interest to 
anyone who undertakes a river trip by canoe 
or raft. For instance: buoyancy vests lose 
effectiveness with age; end loops on some 
popular kayak models contain knots which 
can pull apart, and end loops on all craft 
should be checked regularly and be properly 
maintained. Many conclusions were reached 
regarding rescue techniques and equipment, 
and these are discussed in a summary fashion. 
The book River Rescue, by Bechdel and Ray 
(Appalachian Mountain Club, 1985), is 
referred to several times; this book, reviewed 
in Wild no 23, should convince even the most 
cursory reader that river travel is a risky 
business which warrants familiarity with a 
variety of rescue techniques. There are plans 
for future seminars. Contact the Board of 
Canoe Education in your State for more 
information. 

VICTORIA 


Hanging Rock, Inc 

Rock no 13 reports that Hanging Rock, one of 
the most popular venues for Melbourne 
rockclimbers since the early 1960s, has 
recently been in the news because of plans to 
ban private climbing there. The Rock report 
quoted a letter from the area's Committee of 
Management stating that it 'will not grant 
permission to any individual to use the Rock 
for rock climbing or abseiling' but that 
'interim permits' may be granted for organized 
groups—and for organized groups only. (Our 

Since publication of that report, a proposed 
by-law in the Victorian Government Gazette of 
17 October 1990 has come to our notice which 
includes the condition that 'No person or 
organisation...shall use the (Hanging Rock) 
Reserve for the purpose of rock-climbing, 
abseiling or similar activities except with the 
prior written consent of the Committee and 
then subject to such terms, conditions and 
restrictions that the Committee may impose'. 
It goes on to list that one such condition is that 
a 'Public Risk Insurance Policy' is arranged 
before use of the reserve. Readers are urged to 
write objecting to this alarming precedent, 
which threatens all rucksack sports (see the 
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Editorial in Wild no 39), to the Minister for 
Conservation and Environment, Steve Crabb, 
Parliament House, Spring Street, Melbourne, 
Vic 3000. 

You Pays Your Money... 

Cross country skiers who use groomed trails 
within areas administered by the Victorian 
Alpine Resorts Commission—which include 
Falls Creek, Mt Hotham, Mt Stirling, Mt Baw 
Baw and Lake Mountain—can expect in the 
not-too-distant future to pay fees for the use 
of these trails in addition to the usual fee paid 

The Ski Touring Association of Victoria is 
attempting to ensure that there is commun¬ 
ication between skiers and the ARC on im¬ 
portant questions which remain unresolved. 
For example: how will the system be admin¬ 
istered? Will fees vary with the level of service 
provided in different areas, and will skiers 
have any choice in the matter? 

Nordic ski racers, in particular, are reported 
to view the introduction of the fees as a grave 
imposition. Ski tourers can at least choose 
between paying to ski on groomed trails and 
going elsewhere—outside alpine resorts— 
where the fees will not apply. 

That's Our Boy 

An exhibition of limited-edition dye-transfer 
photographic prints by Australian landscape 
photographer Harry Nankin will be on show 
in Melbourne as this issue of Wild hits the 
stands, and will move to Sydney the following 
month. 'Traces' is Nankin's first solo 
exhibition, and consists of photographs taken 
during the last three years in Australia, the 
Himalayas, east Africa and the Middle East. 
Their style, away from the literal and towards 
the metaphorical, is a departure for Nankin. 
This is the first show by an Australian of 
photographs produced by the dye-transfer 
process, which uses materials that can be 
recycled to create a permanent print of 
unusual tonal properties. At Capricorn 
Gallery, 421 Smith St, Fitzroy until 29 March, 
and at Eaglehawk Galleries, 174 St Johns Rd, 
Glebe from 14-28 April. 

A folio of Harry Nankin's work was 
published in Wild no 37, and his book Range 
Upon Range. The Australian Alps was published 
in 1987 and reviewed in Wild no 28. 

The folio in Wild no 16 was of photographs 
by Em Mainka. Mainka won the Australian 
Institute of Professional Photography's 
Victorian Print Award for 1990-91 in the 
category for members of the institute. The 
winning print was among an exhibition of his 
work held in a Fitzroy, Victoria, gallery during 
December 1990. 

Alpine Ecology Course 

Two courses for teachers, park rangers, soil 
conservationists and other people interested 
in the alpine environment were ran during 
January by the Department of Conservation 
and Environment. The courses were based at 
Howmans Gap Alpine Centre and aspects of 
the ecology of the Bogong High Plains were 
studied under the guidance of experts in a 
number of fields. If interested in advance 
information about any future courses, contact 
Bmce West at Howmans Gap—phone (057) 58 
. 3228. 
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Features: Double-layer tor 
high, fold-up double-layer i 
fully lined zip-pockets, 
wool-blend ribbing 
and YKK zips. 

Colors: Royal/Navy^^i 
Green/Purple, 

Red/Grey, jj^k 


Townsville (007) 75 6116 

Torre Mountain Craft 

Toowong (07) 870 2699 

K2 Base Camp 

Fortitude Valley (07) 854 1340 


Chatswood (02) 419 6955 

Eastwood Camping 

Eastwood (02) 858 3833 


Wollongong (042) 29 6748 

Jurkiewicz Adventure Sports 

Fyshwick (06) 280 6519 

Wilderness Sports 

Jindabyne (064) 56 2966 

The Outdoor Experience' 

Albury (060) 21 5755 

Bogong 

Melbourne (03) 600 0599 

The Wilderness Shop 


Caulfield Sth (03) 523 5727 


Frankston (03) 783 2079 


I BY OUTDOOR PEOPLE 


Our clothes are formed by 
attitude and tradition, function 
and comfort. Fabrics and colours 
are natural and muted, while 
styling ensures that they are 
suitable for a wide variety of 
activities...They will travel any¬ 
where and when you get there 
they'll work hard... 

Shorts, Long Shorts, Pants 
Colours Solid Khaki, 

Pigment Stone 
Sizes 66, 71, 76, 81, 

(waist) 86, 91, 96, 101 cm 
Shirts, long & short sleeve 
Colour Pigment Khaki 
Sizes S, M, L, XL, XXL 
Vests 

Colours Pigment Stone, 

Solid Khaki 

Sizes S, M, L, XL, XXL 

SNOWGUM 

ADVENTURE WEAR 

PO Box 128, Cambridge Park 
NSW 2747, Australia 
Telephone (047) 21 4477 
Fax (047) 31 2293 


The Main Ra 


nge Jacket 


Intertrek 


The premier Polarplus warmwear 
jacket. A unique combination of 
style, function and durability. 
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BUSHWALK 

TASMANIA 

WITH 

mSAIR 

FLYING WALKERS SINCE 1947 



WILDERNESS AND 
NATIONAL PARK 
FLIGHTS 

To or from: 

Melaleuca or Cox Bight 
Maria Island 
Moores Valley 
Scotts Peak 
Cradle Mountain 
WE DROP YOUR 
SUPPLIES 

WE BOOK YOUR BUS 
TRANSPORT 
WE PICK UP FROM CITY 
OR HOBART AIRPORT 
WE STORE YOUR 
BAGGAGE 
WE SUPPLY YOUR 
STOVE FUEL 

B&smania. 

TBcltrnptcd. 

Base: Cambridge 
Aerodrome, Hobart. 
Postal Address: GPO Box 
45IE, Hobart 7001. 

Ph: (002) 48 5088 
Fax: (002) 48 5528 


OVERSEAS 


Mountains to the Sea 

This three-day, 287 kilometre event begins at 
Mt Ruapehu in the centre of the North Island 
of New Zealand and finishes on the 
windswept black sands of Castlecliff Beach, 
near Wanganui on the west coast. Last year's 
event, held on 20-22 October, was contested 
by a large field which included five 
Australians: Rod Hislop and Tim Gates, 
winners of the 1990 Subaru-Peregrine Winter 
Classic and both former members of the 
Australian Nordic ski team, competed as 
individuals; and Kathy Watt, Commonwealth 
Games gold medallist in the 72.5 kilometre 
road race and an accomplished track cyclist as 
well, NSW marathon champion Joanne 
Cowan, and Jane Hall, a world champion 
marathon canoeist, formed a formidable 
women's team. 

At the end of the first day Hislop was in 
second place behind New Zealand's Andrew 
Martin, Gates was 15th, and the women's 
team—known as 'the Aussie Plot'—was in 
front, with an 18-second lead. Hislop lost 
ground over the remaining two days, 
hampered by a painful calf injury, and 
finished seventh. Gates improved his position 
to 12th. The Aussie Plot finished 22 minutes 
ahead of the next women's team and took two 
hours off the course record. 

The 1991 Mountains to the Sea event will be 
held on 26-28 October. For information 
contact Dave Bamford, PO Box 2515, 
Wellington, New Zealand; or Sheryl 
Macrow-Cain, 119 Bynya Rd, Palm Beach, 
NSW 2108—phone (02) 974 1338. 

Sheryl Macrow-Cain 

Antarctic Activity 

The number of expeditions which visit 
Antarctica to climb and ski has increased 
dramatically. During the summer of 1990-91 
there were between 2,000 and 3,000 tourists on 
two cruise vessels operating off the Antarctic 
coast; six parties travelling on board yachts 
around the Antarctic Peninsula, climbing, 
skiing, photographing and conducting 
scientific work; private and guided climbing 
expeditions on Vinson Massif (the highest 
mountain in Antarctica); four Norwegian 
skiers, who planned to cross the continent on 
sleds drawn by parachutes; and a team of 
Soviet women whose aim was to ski from 
Vostok to the 'Zone of Inaccessibility' and 
thence to the pole. 

Greg Mortimer 

The Diamir Base Camp 

Ninety-five years ago, A F Mummery, arguab¬ 
ly the founder of modern mountaineering, 
crossed the Mazeno Pass from the Rudiamir 
Pal valley and was probably the first European 
to penetrate its upper reaches. He described 
the valley in a letter to his wife: 'Uninhabited, 
but beautiful in the extreme; glorious trees 
(mostly birch and pine); thickets of wild roses, 
heaps of flowers and undergrowth'. 

Our small group was travelling in 
Mummery's footsteps, filming a history of 
mountaineering for British television. The 
valley is now inhabited by the Diamiri people; 
terraced fields cling to the hillsides, and goats 
and cattle graze on the high pastures. There 
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are problems of deforestation and 
over-grazing which climbers alone are unable 
to solve—they require complex solutions. 

We came to the site of base camp at the foot 
of the Diamir Face of Nanga Parbat. It's on an 
alpine meadow at the side of the glacier, a 
grassy oasis below the huge face so rich in 
climbing history. Boulders jut out of the grass, 
and even the few sparse stone shelters blend 
comfortably into this magnificent scene. The 
first discordant note was an abandoned tent. 
As we came closer the full extent of the rub¬ 
bish left there became evident: empty tins, 
plastic containers and blood-filled test tubes 
(presumably the product of scientific 
research) scattered across the grass, piled into 
gullies and under boulders in a noisome mess. 

A few charred piles showed where someone 
had lit a fire but left the debris; most refuse had 
just been dumped. We cleared, crushed, burnt 
and buried ten barrels full, but there was much 
more to do. We were angry and mystified— 
why would any of our fellow climbers, who 
presumably love the beauty and challenge of 
the mountains, show such disregard for them? 

We fear that the mess we found below the 
Diamir Face is duplicated in every popular 
base camp site in the Himalayas. It has been 
argued that such litter is merely an eyesore—a 
cosmetic problem. We disagree. To abandon 
rubbish in the wilderness is to misuse the 
environment. We can act to correct the 
situation. The responsibility should not be left 
to the governments of the countries where we 
climb. Sad to say, though, if climbers cannot 
solve the problem, those governments will 
almost certainly seek to do so by imposing 
penalties. 

We believe that mountaineers and trekkers 
have one more chance to make amends. If you 
left your rubbish in the mountains this year, or 
perhaps left local helpers to clear up without 
supervision, we ask you to think of the 
consequences. Don't just keep your own patch 
tidy—if you go to Diamir Base Camp or any 
of the many other places which have been left 
in a mess, spend a day tidying up. If you see 
others leaving litter, talk to them; if necessary, 
expose them in the climbing press. 

There should be no need for formal clean-up 
expeditions. If everyone who goes to the 
mountains gives part of a day to disposing of 
refuse left at a campsite, we'll quickly clear it 
up and show the concern for the environment 
that is so necessary for the preservation of the 
mountain wilderness areas of the world. 
Impact on the environment is the most 
important issue facing climbers today—not 
the debate between siege and alpine style, or 
large and small expeditions. Most of us have 
been guilty in the past, however careful we 
might have been. We've abandoned fixed 
ropes or a high camp, or failed to supervise 
kitchen staff when leaving base camp. This is 
something we must address, today and in the 
future, as the mountains come under ever 
increasing pressure. 

Please join us in halting and correcting the 
thoughtless desecration of the places we love. 

Chris Bonington, Charles Houston and Sigi 
Hupfauer ■ 
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The Last Decade? 

Robyn Williams, Producer of the ABC Science Show and Wilderness Society Member, speaks of Wilderness and Compromise. 


W hy do we get such a lift from 

wild things? Why is it much more 
thrilling to chance across a lyre 
bird or a wombat in the bush than it is to see 
them at our convenience, caged up? Why is a 
living beast so beguiling when run¬ 
ning free, and yet so demeaned when „ 

imprisoned? 

As someone trained in biology 
I am the first to appreciate the value 
of specimens in the laboratory which 
are available for study. Without this 
there would be impossible gaps in 
our understanding of nature. Yet 
the sheer magic of watching the 
natural world simply be itself is an 
experience more people appreci¬ 
ate, though few comprehend. Wil¬ 
derness is there without regard for us. Koalas 
and potoroos don’t turn and smile in gratitude 
for our having let them be. But, in a way, we 
are more human for having placed ourselves 
willingly and carefully in a setting that is not 
defined or constructed by people. 

This is by no means a romantic view. As 
we are seeing, rapacious exploitation of the 
wild has become economically counterpro¬ 
ductive. After decades of vandalism we now 
have holes in the sky, shit on the beaches, de¬ 
struction of the soil and poison in the seas. The 
end results of this wanton pillage will be a 
breakdown of those very aspects of modem 
living that materialistic people hold so dear: of 
the home, of the family, of the community, of 
the infrastructure of modem business and of 
the market itself. Make no mistake, if climate, 
earth and water are allowed to go wrong, to 
say nothing of the extinction of myriad spe¬ 
cies, then life as we know it will be impossible. 
Human civilisation, like the flattened forest, 
will be in tatters. 


Wilderness Society 
advertisement, 
first issue of Wild 


I am prepared to put this so starkly be¬ 
cause the time is over when one could politely 
invite those vandals to give pause. There is 
now only a decade left, just ten years to the end 
of the century, to put matters right. However, 
I am confident that this change is 
achievable because the choice is a 
rational one. We do not ask the 
poor to starve so that we may have 
our wilderness. We do not ask that 
the worker should become unem¬ 
ployed so that we may have 
our forests. We do not ask 
that Third World countries do 
without so that the rich na¬ 
tions, having discovered the 
error of their ways, can make 
amends. The opposite. 

Conservation means good food, re¬ 
liably supplied. Conservation means work; 
useful employment maintaining a sustainable 
world and protecting its natural basis. The 
jobs we really need to create, if only we were 
ready to redefine economic value, are ones 
that create real wealth, not the junk and waste 
of so much of the present consumer society. 


Australia can and must lead by example. 
Our battles to preserve wilderness are re¬ 
ported everywhere, we are significant here in 
Australia because our land is unique. It is a 
giant continent, spreading her biological webs 
for hundreds of kilometres beyond her 
shores.There is nothing like it on the planet. 
Our botany, barely investigated, is extraordi¬ 
narily important. Our animals, many thou¬ 
sands not yet even named by science, are 
much more complex than the early European 
zoologists ever 
dreamed. Our 
rocks are glori¬ 
ous and reveal 
stunning detail 
of the history of 
the earth. Our 
anthropologists 
have created a revolution in the past decade in 
the knowledge of the human occupation of 
this landscape. Our oceans, especially in the 
tropics, still have many secrets to reveal. Aus¬ 
tralia has a heritage that is beyond price. We 
have just this decade to make it safe. We must 
not fail. 



You can make a difference 


▲ The survival of wilderness 
depends on you. 

Alone we can do little, but together we 
can work to protect forever our pre¬ 
cious remaining wilderness! 

From the Franklin River blockade in 
'82 to Coronation Hill and Fraser Is¬ 
land in '91, The Wilderness Society is 
prepared to stand firm in the defence of 
wilderness - whatever the threat. 


Join The Wilderness Society now. 
Work with us to save the last 5% of 
Australia's ancient Eastern Forests and 
the magnificent natural beauty of 
Kakadu. 

▲ Play your part in saving Wilder¬ 
ness, the original and best of planet 
earth! 

Contact The Wilderness Society of¬ 
fice nearest you for more information. 


A The Wilderness Society 


Brisbane 

97 Albert Street 
Brisbane 3000 
Office 07 229-4533 
Shop 07 229-4 H8 

Canberra 

The Griffin Centre 
Bunda Street Civic 
Canberra 2601 
Office 06 257-5122 
Shop 06 249-8011 

Adelaide Office 


53 Liverpool Street 
Sydney 2000 
02 267-7929 


Hobart Office 

130 Davey St 
Hobart 7000 
002 34-9366 


Adelaide Shop 

44 Grote Street 
Adelaide 5000 
08 231-0625 


Newcastle 2300 
Office & Shop 
049 29-4395 


Hobart Shop 

Shop 8 Galleria 
33 Salamanca Placi 
Hobart 7000 
002 34-9370 


Fremantle Shop 

12 William Street 
Fremantle 6160 
09 335-9512 


93 Faulkner Street 
Armidale 2350 
Office & Shop 
067 71-1155 

Launceston 

174 Charles Street 
Launceston 7250 
Office & Shop 
003 31-8067 


Perth Office Melbourne 

79 Stirling Street 59 Hardware Street 

Perth 6000 Melbourne 3000 

09 220-0667 Office 03 670-5229 

Shop 03 670-2867 


Wollongong 

133 Keira Street 
Wollongong 2500 
Office & Shop 
042 26-2530 



National Merchandising 
Wholesale & Mail order 

7-9 Hosier Lane 
Melbourne 3000 
008-035 354 


MEMBERSHIP 

ENQUIRIES 

Phone membership 
enquiries now on: 

008 030 641 

9.00am - 6.00pm or 
leave message 
after hours 
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\NTARCTIC WORLD PARK 

Light at the end of the tunnel? 


A Glimmer of Hope in the South 

Conservationists have been encouraged by 
recent developments concerning the world's 
last great wilderness, Antarctica. Following 
the completion, in June 1988, of a Minerals 
Convention to enable mining in the region, in 
May of the following year the Australian and 
French governments announced that they 
would not support the convention, effectively 
blocking its ratification. Instead, they called 
for a Comprehensive Environment Protection 
Convention to ensure protection of Antarctica 
and a complete ban on mining. 

In November 1990 Antarctic Treaty nations 
held a Special Antarctic Treaty Consultative 
Meeting in Chile to determine measures to 
protect Antarctica's fragile environment. A 
number of countries other than Australia and 
France have now decided not to support the 
Minerals Convention and to work for the 
protection of Antarctica: New Zealand, 
Belgium and Italy among them, with 
encouraging signs from Germany, India, the 
USSR, Chile, Argentina, Sweden and Spain, all 
of which back conservation of the region. Two 
developments were particularly encouraging 
to conservationists: first came President 
Bush's announcement of the USA's opposition 
to mining in Antarctica; this was followed on 
13 December by a unanimous vote of the 
United Nations for a resolution in favour of a 
mining ban. Greenpeace summed up: 'With so 
many treaty nations supporting the call for 
comprehensive conservation measures for 
Antarctica, we are actually much closer to the 
ultimate goal of World Park Antarctica being 
realized.' 

Conferring for the Future 

One of the world's largest environment 
conferences, the International Union for the 
Conservation of Nature, was held in Perth last 
December and received wide coverage in the 
general media. Matters considered by the 
1,200 delegates included a proposed world 
park for Antarctica with a permanent ban on 
mining, threats to Australia's World Heritage 
environments (supported by Wilderness 
Society demonstrations in Sydney, Melbourne 
and Perth) and, not least, the Australian 
Government's proposed resources security 
legislation (with power to override existing 
environmental protection legislation). 

Described by the Wilderness Society as 'the 
worst environmental legislation in history', it 
seeks to set aside 1.1 million hectares of 
Tasmanian forests (including 184,000 hectares 
of National Estate) for logging. Green member 
of the Tasmanian Parliament Christine Milne 
said that the legislation 'would be Labor's 
farewell to any environmental credibility. It's 
where I see the environment movement and 
the Hawke Government parting company'. 
Consequently, the General Assembly of the 




Australian Conservation Foundation Executive 
Director Phillip Toyne. ACF. Top, Mt Herschel, 
Admiralty Mountains, North Victoria Land, 
Antarctica. Jonathan Chester 

IUCN overwhelmingly rejected a member¬ 
ship application of the Tasmanian Forestry 
Commission and called on the Australian 
Government to abandon plans for the 
legislation. The Wilderness Society conclud¬ 
ed: 'Propping up a lame duck industry with 


public assets is ludicrous...It's about time the 
timber industry grew up and grew their own.' 
In December the society organized 
demonstrations in Canberra, Melbourne and 
Sydney against the renewal of export 
woodchip licences affecting Tasmania and 
south-east NSW, as well as against the issue of 
resources security. 

The IUCN conference was particularly 
concerned with environmental problems in 
Third World countries and heard how the 
World Conservation Union has listed 16 
National Parks around the world as 
threatened by human activity, which includes 
a planned oil refinery just upstream from 
India's Kaziranga National Park. 

Undermining the Commission 

Last October the Australian Council of 
National Trusts and the Wilderness Society 
joined forces to denounce strongly what they 
see as attempts to undermine the Australian 
Heritage Commission (its chief function is to 
advise the Australian Government on the 
National Estate) following the appointment 
by the government of an Interdepartmental 
Committee to investigate the AHC. 

As Old as the Hills? 

Wild is not the only institution for which 1991 
marks an important anniversary. The 
Australian Conservation Foundation is 25 this 

Timberrr 

In the view of the Wilderness Society, the 
Australian Government can't win a trick. The 
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EQUIPMENT 


The Ultimate in Winter Warmth 


Kosciusko, Everest, Antarctica or anywhere the temperature drops below zero . . . there’s 
only one name in winter sleeping bags—MONT. 

Made in Australia to world standards, MONT's four box-foot winter sleeping bags are 
guaranteed to keep you warm all night, every night. 

The secret to the exceptional warmth of the MONT winter range is our premium quality 
goose down. Imported exclusively by MONT, it is amongst the finest the world has to offer 
(our testing shows a loft ability of 650 cubic inches per ounce). 

Cross/vertical baffles top and bottom keep you evenly insulated from the outside by 
minimizing down movement. 

A contoured hood retains warmth around the head while the overall body-hugging design 
provides optimum thermal efficiency and total warmth. 

The result is sleeping bags that are unrivalled for quality and performance. 

So when you want the ultimate winter sleeping bag, insist on MONT—the best down under. 



MODEL 

fill weight 

SPINDRIFT 

750 gm 

TELEMARK 

850 gm 

MAIN RANGE 

950 gm 

EXPEDITION 

1100 gm 


FEATURES 

• Cross/vertical baffles 

• Contoured hood 

• Box foot 

• Box walled 

• Collar muff 

• Draught tube 

• Zip tape 

• Tuck stitched 

• Left and right zips join 

NB Bags are sold with a compression 
stuff sack. 


MADE IN AUSTRALIA 


WRITE TO MONT FOR A CATALOGUE: PO BOX 995, QUEANBEYAN, NSW 2620 




October/November issue of Wilderness, the 
society's newsletter, castigates the govern¬ 
ment for procrastinating over the decision to 
halt the import of tropical timber from virgin 
rain forests in Third World countries as global 
destruction of such forests escalated to 20 
million hectares in 1990. 

A Hot Topic 

Greenpeace has published a detailed study of 
the greenhouse effect in a useful little booklet. 
Half outlines various aspects of the problem, 
such as global warming, while the other half 
offers practical suggestions towards achieving 
a solution and considers energy efficiency, the 
importance of trees, and the roles of the Third 
World, transport and agriculture. 

NORTHERN TERRITORY 


Aboriginal News 

Adjacent articles in the October issue of Land 
Rights News convey conflicting messages 
about the attitude of Aborigines in northern 
Australia to commercial development of their 
land. One reports that Aboriginal people in 
Cape York Peninsula, Queensland, have 
formed a new land council to make a stand 
against proposed development which they 
say will ruin their traditional lands. The first 
Cape York Land Conference was held at 
Lockhart River in September to address 
concerns including a spaceport proposal for 
Temple Bay, mining proposals, an RAAF base 
and alumina refinery near Weipa, oil 
exploration proposals at Aurukun, proposed 
tourist developments near Lockhart River and 
proposals for new National Parks. 

The other relates how Aboriginal invest¬ 
ment has launched a $15 million wilderness 
lodge development near Kings Canyon in 
Watarrka National Park, south-west of Alice 
Springs. 

A Slippery Business 

Conservationists are concerned at the rapid 
expansion of the offshore oil industry in the 
Timor Sea with its potential threats to marine 
ecosystems, including from possible major oil 
spills. 

Hardly a Royal Occasion 

The Wilderness Society has been quick to 
point out that the net economic benefit of the 
proposed gold mine at Coronation Hill, 
Kakadu (see Green Pages in Wild no 39), of 
some $82 million is only $4.82 a person, 'a 
return bus fare to the city'. [Are fares going up 
that much? Editor.] The society concludes that 
'It is clearly a small price to pay for the 
Aboriginal and environmental heritage of 
Kakadu which cannot be valued in the same 
way as traded goods and services'. 

QUEENSLAND 


Poor Reception 

The Mackay Bushwalking Club has been 
lobbying the Civil Aviation Authority to 
withdraw plans to have a radar facility built 
on Mt Dalrymple, in the Eungella National 
Park, west of Mackay. Mt Dalrymple, the 
highest peak in the park, has considerable 
historic significance and is a popular 
destination for local people. The club is 


particularly concerned that the road needed to 
construct the facility will destroy much of the 
wilderness quality of the area (one of the few 
in the district) and seriously damage steep 
rain forest country through which it will pass. 
The club has suggested a number of 
alternative sites, including Mt McCartney 
(which already has a road to its summit). 

The Dam Republic? 

The Australian Conservation Foundation has 
published an information sheet about the 
Tully-Millstream hydro-electric scheme 
under construction by the Queensland 
Electricity Commission in the upper reaches 
of the Tully and Herbert River basins, near 
Ravenshoe in north Queensland, in the Wet 
Tropics World Heritage Area. The project 
involves the construction of nine dams and 
weirs on seven rivers and streams to hold four 
times the amount of water in Sydney Harbour, 
a power station, roads, tunnels and transmis¬ 
sion lines. The sheet was published to encour¬ 
age submissions to the Queensland Govern¬ 
ment to reconsider its decision. The deadline 
for submissions has now passed. 

NEW SOUTH WALES 


The Record 

As reported in Green Pages, Wild no 39, the 
NSW Government has been strongly criticized 
by conservationists for its failure to add to the 
areas in that State which are protected by 
National Parks. (As the Wilderness Society 
puts it: 'Despite an endorsement of the 
Wilderness Act when in Opposition, (the NSW 
Government) has rejected every proposal for 
wilderness preservation put to it by its own 
National Parks & Wildlife Service under this 
Act.' 

However, in November the government 
passed legislation banning mining in NSW 
National Parks except where authorized by an 
Act of Parliament passed by both Houses. 
Following a decision of the Land and 
Environment Court last December, the 
internationally recognized wetlands of the 
Macquarie Marshes Nature Reserve in 
western NSW will no longer be used for 
commercial grazing. 

Late last year the NSW Government 
announced increases in pollution fines. 
Companies now face fines of up to $1 million. 
It also announced that a $50,000 'emergency 
pollution fund' had been established to 
provide government bodies with immediate 
resources to deal with incidents of pollution. 
Other 'dirty news' includes the signing by 
BHP of a voluntary $9 million pollution bond. 
This requires Australia's largest company to 
complete a $70 million pollution reduction 
programme and was signed concurrently with 
new licensing agreements. 

Other indications of the NSW Govern¬ 
ment's attitude to pollution include its 
recently introduced 'package of tough new 
on-the-spot fines for littering and minor 
pollution offences', with fines of up to $600. A 
carelessly discarded cigarette butt will set you 
back $200. In an historic first, the Hunter 
Water Board was given the go-ahead to 
prosecute the State Rail Authority over an oil 
spill in Newcastle late last year which could 
result in the SRA being up to $40,000 worse off. 
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Last December a bulldozer operator was fined 
$10,000 in the Land and Environment Court 
for deliberately bulldozing the wall of a 
holding dam, releasing foul water into 
Yosemite Creek in the Blue Mountains. He was 
the first person to be successfully prosecuted 
under the new Environmental Offences and 
Penalties Act. Finally, P&O Sitmar was fined 
$15,000 (plus $4,000 costs) following an oil 
spill by one of the company's ships in Sydney 
Harbour. But, if the appendix on the subject in 
the 1989-90 Annual Report of the National 
Parks & Wildlife Service is anything to go by, 
the success rate was less impressive in other 
areas, with fines collected for all park, fauna 
and native plants offences in NSW totalling 
only $161,000 for the full year. 

On the Way Out? 

A seminar on endangered species legislation 
was held at the Royal Botanic Gardens in 
Sydney on 10 December 1990. (The Victorian 
Government has passed such legislation and 
the NSW and Federal Governments are 
considering it.) Speakers included Michael 
Kennedy, National Co-ordinator of the 
Threatened Species Network. 

Rain Forest Logging Halted 

The NSW Forestry Commission has been 
ordered to halt logging in the northern 
Washpool area following a legal challenge. 
The Land and Environment Court found that 
the commission had consistently avoided its 
obligations under the Environmental 
Planning and Assessment Act. 

It had attempted to use a 1980 Environ¬ 
mental Impact Statement to justify logging 
despite the fact that the EIS covered logging of 
a different region. 

The northern Washpool area was excluded 
from the Washpool National Park in 1982 by 
the then Labor Government. It contains 
significant rain forest stands and old-growth 
hardwood forests and is considered to be an 
integral part of the Washpool wilderness. 

Roger Lembit 

Ski Leases 

The NSW Government has legislated to 
establish a head lease for the Perisher- 
Smiggins Holes and Guthega ski resorts. 
Previously each lessee dealt directly with the 
National Parks & Wildlife Service. Under the 
new arrangements the service would deal 
with a single head lessee for each resort with 
existing lessees becoming sub-tenants, as is 
the case at Thredbo. 

Concern that the move will accelerate 
development of the resort areas and provide 
windfall profits to selected developers has 
been expressed by conservation groups; they 
have consistently called for removal of all 
accommodation from Kosciusko National 
Park. 

RL 

Up in Smoke 

Following intensive lobbying by local 
residents, government proposals for a 
high-temperature intractable waste inciner¬ 
ator will not go ahead at either of the two 
Corowa sites or at sites at Balranald and 
Oakland. The Federal, NSW and Victorian 
Governments jointly announced the decision 
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When youVe come this far, 
you really respect the WILD 
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ongratulations, Wild magazine on your 
10th successful year of publication. 

For nearly two decades Mountain Designs has 
been making gear to survive the harshest of 
conditions, and when you’ve come as far as we 
have, you appreciate the skills it takes to come 


out on top. 


Perth, Cottesloe, Adelaide, Canberra, 
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last November, citing 'technical grounds'. 
(Residents had been worried about possible 
run-off into the nearby Murray River and into 
wells used for irrigation and stock.) However, 
representatives of the three governments have 
made it clear that they are committed to the 
concept of the high-temperature incinerator 
and will assess seven other sites. 

Royal National Park Threat 

Royal National Park, Australia's oldest 
National Park, is threatened by urban and 
industrial development. Wollongong City 
Council is proceeding with a plan for 2,500 
new houses and 42 hectares of new industrial 
land at Helensburgh in the catchment area of 
the Hacking River. 

A local conservation group, Friends of the 
Hacking River, claims that this will lead to 
degradation of the environment in the 
National Park. There are significant rain forest 
stands downstream from the development 
area and along the river. It is feared that these 
will inevitably be subject to weed invasion 
due to run-off from the development. 

RL 

VICTORIA 


Catching a Crabb 

Victoria's controversial Minister for 
Conservation and Environment, Steve Crabb, 
has been in the news in connection with an 
extraordinary succession of proposals 
affecting the State's wilderness. The Wilder¬ 
ness Society commented that legislation being 
fast-tracked by Crabb 'will see forest 
protesters facing fines of up to $2,000. The 
legislation is being introduced by Mr Crabb in 
an effort to shut down the community's 
democratic right to protest and to guarantee 
the legislative enshrinement of broad-brush 
native forest destruction'. In another media 
statement, the society described the State 
Conservation Strategy as a 'pack of lies' 
following the passage of a bill in the lower 
House of Parliament in November by which, 
the society claims, 'intensive clear-felling and 
woodchipping of our native forests will be 
guaranteed'. 

The next to give Crabb a serve was the 
Victorian National Parks Association in its 
December newsletter, this time over a bill 
introduced to Parliament in November 1990 
which, if passed, would enable Crabb to lease 
ski resorts and facilities within Mt Buffalo 
National Park to anyone for 99 years. Present 
law only permits the lease of the Mt Buffalo 
Chalet to the Victorian Tourism Commission 
for up to 20 years. 

In Green Pages, Wild no 37, we reported 
announcements by Steve Crabb that the 
proposed development of Mt Stirling would 
not proceed. However, last July an article in 
the Melbourne Sun quoted Alpine Resorts 
Commission spokesman Philip Bentley as 
saying, 'No one has envisaged that there will 
never be development on Mt Stirling—but at 
the same time no one is expecting gondolas to 
fly across the valley next year'. In October 
another Melbourne newspaper, the Age, 
pictured Crabb (in jeans and riding boots) 
with cattlemen on Mt Stirling at the launch of 
a campaign to promote the Victorian high 
country as a summer holiday destination. 


Victoria's major conservation groups joined 
forces to attack Steve Crabb's Department of 
Conservation and Environment for its failure 
to deliver a strategy for native grasslands 
conservation in the Melbourne area and 
throughout the State. Conservationists claim 
that Victorian native grasslands face extinct¬ 
ion, with only 0.16% remaining. 


forest of old-growth alpine ash near Lake 
Mountain. 

In November, conservationists and local 
residents of Melbourne's outer suburb of 
North Warrandyte demonstrated against 
work on a housing development which they 
claim will drive Melbourne's last eagle family 
from the area. 



Above Marley Head, Royal National Park, New 
South Wales. Monica Chapman 

State of Depression 

Victoria's much publicized government and 
economic woes have reached crisis point, with 
key indicators such as unemployment and 
bankruptcy figures running at two or more 
times those of other States. In December, an 
opinion poll revealed that the government's 
rating was down to 22%—a figure so low that 
had an election been held at the time, the 
government would not have retained a single 
seat! 

The state of the government's finances is 
just as disastrous. This has had serious 
implications for the environment. A number 
of the steps described in the previous item, for 
example, were taken by the government in 
consequence of its dire financial straits as it 
desperately casts about for additional sources 
of revenue. A report in the Melbourne 
Herald-Sun last November told how visitors 
may have to pay an entry fee of $8.00 a car to 
enter some popular Victorian tourist areas 
'under a secret government plan to raise cash'. 
An Opposition spokesman claimed that the 
scheme would net about $4 million a 
year—much more than the $750,000 projected 
in the government's budget. 

Animal Acts 

Leadbeater's possum, which lives in Victoria's 
tallest trees and serves as Victoria's faunal 
emblem, is under threat again, this time from 
Victorian Government proposals to allow 
logging which will affect nearly 75% of its 
remaining habitat—a 100 square kilometre 


Wild reader, Baxter (!) Vertigan, writes that 
during a recent walk to Lake Tali Karng, his 
attention was drawn to what appeared to be a 
timber raft floating near the shore at the 
western end of the swollen lake. He later 
discovered that it was the roof of a submerged 
toilet block, evidently constructed to reduce 
pollution of the lake. Vertigan concluded that 
the block must have been located with little 
thought or knowledge of Tali Karng's extreme 
variations in height due to seasonal changes in 
the weather and now creates, rather than 
solves, a pollution problem. 

Science Speaks 

A Monash University publication reports 
Professor Harry Cullinan, director of the 
Australian Pulp and Paper Institute, as saying 
that effluent from pulp and paper mills could 
be eliminated by the use of emerging 
technology, and that technology to keep 
discharges below safe levels already exists. 
Present technology, however, cannot be 
adapted. The new technology will have to be 
incorporated into paper mills of the future 
when they are built. 

About Turn 

A report by Victoria's Land Conservation 
Council entitled Wilderness includes a table 
showing attitudes to wilderness in 1974 and 
1989. In 1974, 51% of those interviewed 
disagreed with the statement that 'Economic 
development is essential; wilderness is not'. 
By 1989, the figure had risen to 71%. The 
report also observes that wilderness qualities 
can be successfully restored to an area—by the 
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closure of vehicle tracks and rehabilitation of 
the surface of the land, for example—but that 
such wilderness qualities will not be 
equivalent to those of areas which have 
remained untouched. 

Kangaroo Cull 

The Department of Conservation and 
Environment has started a programme to 
control western grey kangaroo populations in 
Hattah-Kulkyne National Park, in northern 
Victoria, which includes culling by shooting. 
The VNPA supported culling as 'the only 
method available at present by which the 
number of kangaroos can be controlled and 
the park's natural balance restored'. Many 
other people, including animal liberationists. 


Phoenix Rises 

Just when you thought it was safe to go back 
into the bush...Tasmania's notorious 
Hydro-Electric Commission has emerged 
from the woodwork (earthwork?), trumpeting 
that 'Tasmania's Hydro-Electric Commission, 
which has been the bete noir of the 
conservation movement for close to three 
decades, may soon become a shining example 
to other industries on how to deal with the 
environment sensitively'! How? By joining the 
Wilderness Society? By selling all its assets 
and giving the proceeds to poor conservation 
groups? By appointing Bob Brown as its head? 
No. But the commission has held its first-ever 
annual public meeting, claims to have ruled 
out the building of any more dams in 
Tasmania and has invited Tasmanians to 
contribute to its future policies. It has 
launched an energy efficiency campaign and 
says it is considering many alternatives to 
hydro-electric production of electricity 
including gas, interconnection with the 
mainland grid, wind and wave power. It also 
claims to be undertaking a major revegetation 
programme. The result of a miraculous 
conversion on the road to the Franklin? No, 
we're told it's all happened since the arrival 
last year of the new general manager, Graeme 
Longbottom. 

An interesting footnote is that a subsequent 
HEC press release announced the intro¬ 
duction of a voluntary early retirement 
scheme—to appease frustrated dam-builders 
dissatisfied with offers of alternative employ¬ 
ment in a new wind-power division? 


Submission 

Tasmania's Department of Parks, Wildlife and 
Heritage has published a summary of 
submissions concerning the management of 
Tasmania's World Heritage Area. Only 7% of 
the submissions were from walking clubs and 
conservation groups, but 77% were from 
individuals, many of whom no doubt belong 
to such organizations. Other major contrib¬ 
utors included local. State and Federal 
Government. Not surprisingly, the submiss¬ 
ions reflect the special interests of those who 
made them to some extent. ■ 
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REFLECTIONS 


2J0ME THOUGHTS ON 
CONSERVATION 

Today's environmental problems—are they as old as white Australia? 
Manning Clark takes the long view 


W hen the white man began to plant 
his civilization in Australia in 
January 1788, he soon committed two acts 
of violence: one against the original 
inhabitants of the country, and the other 
against the land and its natural wealth. 

The white man had been told by 
Captain Cook that between him and the 
Aborigines a great gulf was set. Cook 
(then a lieutenant in the Royal Navy) had 
noted in his journal in August 1770 that: 

the Natives of New Holland...are far more 
happier than we Europeans...They live in a 
tranquillity which is not disturbed by the 
Inequality of Condition: the Earth and the 
sea furnishes them with all things necessary 
for life; they covet not Magnificent 
Houses...they think themselves provided 
with all the necessarys of Life and that they 
have no superfluities. 

By contrast the white man believed he 
had a divine mission to go forth into the 
wilderness and 'subdue' it. But in the first 
hundred years of settlement in Australia, 
the white man lacked the equipment 
with which to inflict irretrievable 
damage on the environment. True, he 
had brought with him hard-hooved 
animals—sheep, cattle, goats and 
horses—with which to create wealth. It 
never occurred to him that these very 
sources of his material well-being might 
damage the soil and the vegetation—the 
physical world in which he lived. That 
doubt came nearly 200 years later. 

The tools the white man brought with 
him to New Holland could clear land but 
not wantonly destroy it. There were the 
hoe, the plough, the axe, the hand-saw, 
the spade and the shovel. But they were 
not instruments of large-scale destruct¬ 
ion. In the early years the white man 
believed he was in the presence of a 
hostile environment which might 
destroy him, but he himself had not in his 
hands the power to destroy Nature in 
Australia. The land was his enemy; the 
land was as inscrutable as its original 
inhabitants. 

For some reason which the white man 
did not understand, the Aborigines 
spurned the gift of his civilization. The 


white man believed he was bringing the 
Aborigines precious gifts: a religion of 
redemption and the promise of eternal 
bliss in the life of the world to come; the 
music of Bach and Mozart, the plays of 
Shakespeare, the authorized translation 
of the Bible, the Book of Common Prayer, 
the hymns and chants of the Christian 
Churches. But for some reason which 
puzzled the white man the Aborigines 
were not interested. They preferred, it 
seemed, the life of wandering savages to 
that of bottle-washer or maidservant in 
the white man's world. So the goodwill 
the white man had been instructed to feel 
towards the Aborigines, the 'amity and 
kindness' he had been exhorted to 
display, grew dim and was replaced by 
fear, disgust, accusations of treachery, 
and pain at not being able to understand 
what went on in the Aborigines' minds. 

The new settlers' early experiences 
with the environment aroused similar 
cries of anguish and despair. The 
explorers wrote of the 'plains of desol¬ 
ation', of vast stretches of country 'not 
suitable for the purposes of civilization'. 
One, on seeing those very vast barren 
plains, said to his colleague: 'God, did 
ever man see such a country!'. The white 
man believed the enemy was the land 
itself: the land, as one man put it, had 
been 'cursed'. The land might destroy the 
white man: the white man was no 
menace to the land. 

The technological revolutions of the 
20th century have changed all that. The 
bulldozer, the back-hoe, the chain-saw, 
the spray-gun and many other mam¬ 
moth tools have endowed human beings 
with the power not just to subdue the 
wilderness, but to destroy it. The techno¬ 
logical revolution also had a long-term 
effect on the confidence of Australians. 
Material backwardness and remoteness 
had been the main causes of the Austral¬ 
ian inferiority complex. The telephone, 
radio, the aeroplane and television ended 
our isolation. Governor Phillip waited 
two and a half years for a reply to his first 
despatch to London. Today we can dial 
London or any other place in the world 
direct. The technological revolution has 
given us both the power and the 



Historian Manning Clark. Photo Robyn Men- 

confidence to impose our will on the 
environment. 

We do not lack the means or the 
incentive to destroy. What we do lack is 
a faith which, as it were, will prevent us 
from killing the goose which lays the 
golden egg. We have become enslaved to 
the notion that material progress and 
material well-being are the without- 
which-nots of human happiness. 

Those of us who like to think we are not 
enslaved to this notion have a deep 
problem: namely, to convince public 
opinion that the goose should not be 
killed. We live in the age of a great 
paradox: an age in which we can put a 
man on the moon, invent an atomic 
bomb, consider waging 'star wars', bring 
the music of all times and all places into 
our living-rooms, watch the Grand Final 
of the 'footy' or a cricket Test match in 
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any part of Australia, or enjoy a simulcast 
of the Australian Opera Company 
singing Madame Butterfly, but we are 
consumed with doubt about almost 
everything. 

There is one simple reason for this. In 
most respects, human behaviour during 
the present century is probably the same 
as human behaviour ever since, say, the 
invention of the alphabet. But there is one 
big difference: we all belong to an age 
which once entertained Great Expect¬ 
ations either in the life of a world to come, 
or in the capacity of human beings for 
better things. Events in the 20th century 
have robbed us of those Great Expect¬ 
ations. The horrors of the First World 
War, the slaughters of Verdun, the 
Somme, Ypres and Passchendaele prom¬ 
pted Thomas Mann to put the question: 
'What then can we believe?'. They prom¬ 
pted Lloyd Ross, the editor of The Socialist 
in Melbourne, to ask God a cheeky quest¬ 
ion: 'Father, where were You during the 
War?'. 

The Great Depression, the treason 
trials in Moscow, the holocaust of the 
Jews in Central Europe, the bombing of 
Dresden, the dropping of the atomic 
bomb, the infamies committed in 
Vietnam—these events compounded 
such doubts. We all became citizens of the 
Kingdom of Nothingness. We all lived in 
a world in which it seemed that 
everything was allowable. We all lived in 
an age of unbelief. 

The problem then was: what reason 
can be advanced for not chopping down 
trees, for not ripping up the countryside? 
To put it in another way: how can such a 
people develop a reverence for life? And 
if there is no reverence for life, if there are 
no grounds for thinking of anything or 
anyone as sacred or untouchable, then 
why should we not let the drift nets scoop 
up the dolphins as well as the fish out of 
the sea? 

Perhaps we should begin in the 
primary schools to teach children a 
reverence for life, to teach them that 
material well-being does not necessarily 
bring happiness in its train. Perhaps we 
should keep on saying that the economic 
arguments—short-term employment 
figures, the effect on the balance of 
trade—are not the main point in the 
debate about the environment. Perhaps 
we should teach the next generation that 
Captain Cook knew the beginning of 
wisdom when the Natives of New 
Holland taught him that 'superfluities' 
were not essential to happiness. Who can 
tell? ■ 
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I WILD HISTORY 


jJlLD DAYS 

Michael Collie and Dick Smith reflect on the 
Wild idea 


THE UNRELIABLE 
MEMOIRS OF AN 
UNRELIABLE ART 
DIRECTOR 

Michael Collie recalls Wild's 
conception 

I n early September 1980, after three days of 
blizzard, Brian Walters, another friend and I 
completed our descent to the Tawonga Huts, on 
Victoria's Bogong High Plains, in virgin snow. 

Soon we were no longer alone, having been 
joined by a fireside raconteur. 

As an eager, ferrety novice climber and hero 
worshipper, I couldn't believe my luck. Our 
garrulous companion was Chris Baxter, the 
author of the rockclimbing route descriptions 
of Churchillian tone in my Central Victoria 
rockclimbing guide. I had already been 
entertained, mid-climb, by Baxter's rhetoric, as 
no doubt had countless other climbers across 
the country. 

Over the next couple of days we joined forces 
to traverse the Fainters, Niggerheads and the 
High Plains before parting. Brian, Chris and 
myself; the lawyer, the editor and the designer 
met in alchemical rapport. After Chris and I 
collaborated on the production of the 1980 
edition of Rock magazine (then produced vol¬ 
untarily, as an annual, for the Victorian Climb¬ 
ing Club), Chris unfurled his vision for a wild¬ 
erness adventure magazine. Would we join 
him? I was young and stupid. Not knowing an 
opportunity when I saw one, I grabbed it any¬ 
way. 

Our initial week-long think-tank was cloaked 
in secrecy. One Sunday late in 1980 Chris and 
Brian slunk through a deserted Swinburne 
campus and into the final-year graphic-design 
studio to prise me away from my end-of-year 
graduation-folio vigil. A security guard was hot 


The unreliable art-director-to-be Michael Collie, left, and 
Brian 'Why don't we just call it Wild?' Walters, second left, 
in front of Mt Feathertop, Victoria, during the trip on 
which they met Chris Baxter, September 1980. Chris Baxter 

on their heels and advised them that they could 
leave now or with a police escort'. I defused 
the situation by promptly joining my com¬ 
rades. 

Once in Brian's lame Toyota Crown, bound 
for East Gippsland, Chris brought our 
inaugural directors' meeting to order. 
Naturally, the first item on the agenda was the 
magazine's name. The tome you now peruse 
came dangerously close to being called 'High 
and Wild'. American author and photographer 
Galen Rowell had responded favourably to our 
request for permission to plagiarize his recent 







book title, pointing out that he was 
unable to stop us and that he was 
flattered into the bargain. In an inspired 
moment, still remembered with rever¬ 
ence, Brian came to the rescue: 'Why 
don't we just call it Wild?' 

That week in Brian's Bairnsdale house, 
we feverishly planned and laboured to 
whittle away the risks confronting us, 
taking to the hills in between. Sound, 
unclimbed rock in the Victorian Alps is as 
elusive as Lasseter's Reef. Yet we 
optimistically drove along a remote and 


Chris Baxter rock skiing on the summit of Mt 
Fainter, Bogong High Plains, Victoria, the morning 
after the eventful meeting with Michael Collie 
and Brian Walters. Francine GUfedder. Near 
right, Baxter and yet another 'Lasseter’s Reef (in 
fact, the Watchtower, East Gippsland) during the 
late-1980 Wild think-tank in Gippsland. Michael 
Collie 

neglected logging track until we 
encountered a recently fallen tree. We set 
to work with a rock for a hammer and a 
single piton, chiselling through the 
massive, splintered trunk until two 
exhausting hours later it could be heaved 
and levered to one side. Then we smugly 
resumed our expedition. The next bend 
brought into view a long stretch of track 
littered with fallen tree trunks, forcing us 
to continue on foot. 

Some time later, armed with a 
(stand-by) airline ticket, a hand-drawn 
'artist's impression' of a non-existent 
magazine, instant-printed business cards 


and an attache case full of advertising 
contracts, our editor was ready to take 
the nation by storm. Salesmanship comes 
naturally to the passionate, read 
desperate. Buoyed up only by our 
enthusiasm, we combed the industry in 
search of entrepreneurs as gullible as 
ourselves. Of the 52 display advertisers 
in the first issue, 36 have survived the 
decade; 20 are among the 74 advertising 
in this issue. 

Lust for a sale occasionally obscured 
my judgement. Contracts were a little too 
forthcoming from more slippery cus¬ 
tomers, such as the one who drove cars 
over his kayaks to demonstrate their in¬ 
destructible qualities. In retrospect, he 
bore all the marks of trouble—right 
down to the clipped moustache, hair oil 
and beady eyes. There is nothing like a 
major bad debt to take the shine off a 
jubilant sales campaign. 


Display Advertisers in 
Wild no 1. 

Survivors (36) 
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Chris and I worked from the front 
room of his single-fronted inner suburb¬ 
an home. There we proudly sat in our 
freshly printed Discover Wilde mess 
windcheaters with our advertising file, a 
preloved manila folder, holding all corr¬ 
espondence pertaining to our clients' 
first advertisements for our first issue. 

Climbing seems to mix well with most 
things so we decided that I should mix it 
with business in New Zealand. Hitch¬ 
hiking with one pack on my back and the 
old attache case riding in another pack on 
my chest, I began to hawk our wild idea 
from across the Tasman to the Kiwis. The 
packs were jettisoned at the entrance of 
each potential client's office and I would 
stride in, briefcase swinging in one hand 
and a business card thrust forward with 
the other. 



Being a magazine art director had been 
my ambition as a student. With little time 
at my disposal, I began by skilfully 
adapting a simple page layout and 
typographical style from a favourite US 
motorcycle magazine called Cycle. 
Viewing my brilliant efforts over my 
shoulder, the editor, in all conscience, felt 
tempted to rename our magazine-to-be: 
Recycle. 'Nice one fart director.' 

Our printer's hardest job was to defend 
his staff from our over-anxious attent¬ 
ions. 'You're like a pair of bloody expect¬ 
ant fathers', he told us. Although we in¬ 
sisted on being present at the delivery, 
our choice of midwives was one of the 
best decisions we ever made. 

Part-time jobs we'd taken on for 
much-needed income were quickly 
terminated as the project gained its own 
momentum, and six months later, with 
the first issue out, we were able to draw 
a small salary. 

Over the past ten years, we've repelled 
all manner of threats. We've suffered 
humiliating bad debts, burnt the 
midnight oil, nervously come to terms 
with the disproportionate power of the 
printed word—and forged enduring 
partnerships. The reality of the magazine 
now seems to have outgrown even our 
wild imaginings when we dreamt of its 
existence. ■ 

Michael Collie was Art Director of Wild from its earliest days 
until leaving in 1988 to begin training with a mission society of 
the Anglican Church. He continues to work as a free-lance 
graphic artist, and remains an enthusiastic climber, bushwalker 
ana Nordic skier. 


WILD ABOUT 
AUSTRALIA 

Dick Smith waxes enthusiastic about a 
comrade-in-arms 


A s a keen bushwalker I was 
pleased to see a copy of Wild at 
my local newsagency soon after it was 
first published. On first glance I could 
see that a tremendous amount of hard 
work had gone into its production and 
that a new standard had been set for 
Australian outdoor magazines. Look¬ 
ing at that first issue I felt that here at 
last was a specialist publication for 
people who loved camping and par¬ 
ticipating in what have become known 
as the 'rucksack sports'. 

In the issues that followed it became 
clear that Wild was run by people who 
felt strongly about the subjects their 
magazine dealt with. It was one of the 
first publications in Australia that had 
an environmental theme while strik¬ 
ing a reasonable balance on the im¬ 
portant question of cost versus bene¬ 
fit. I felt that it would have a great gen¬ 
eral appeal to bushwalkers. 

Five years later, when I set out to 
produce Australian Geographic, I 
followed the same procedure I always 
do when beginning a new venture—I 
ask a lot of questions. In particular I 
contact those who are doing well in 
the relevant field and then pick their 
brains. Wild seemed to be successful in 
achieving one of the aims I hoped to 
pursue with my journal, that is, to 
generate a love of Australia among its 
readers. This led me to ring Chris 
Baxter and ask for his advice. 

My first meeting with Chris was 
memorable. He was full of enthusiasm 
for his magazine and proudly showed 
me the new building they had 
purchased to work from. I thought 
what a great example this was of 
Australia's free-enterprise system. If 
you have enough drive and believe 
strongly in what you're doing, you 
stand a good chance of succeeding. 

I was also impressed with Chris's 
willingness to share what he had 
learned about magazine publishing in 
his first five years. In my rounds of 
seeking advice about magazines I was 
fortunate to come in contact only with 
people who saw that any advice they 
could give would lift industry stand¬ 


ards—something that would benefit 
their own organizations. These peo¬ 
ple, including Chris, have succeeded 
where others have failed. 

In 1989 I presented the Australian 
Geographic Society's Silver Medallion 
to Michael Collie, who was attending 



Dick Smith, and friends, going Wild in Nepal. 
Tim Macartney-Snape 


our third annual Awards Night on 
Chris's behalf. (Chris was overseas.) 
We were giving the award in recognit¬ 
ion of the inspiration provided to ad¬ 
venturers through Wild. Now I would 
like to thank Chris for the part he's 
played in the development and 
growth of Australian Geographic. I bel¬ 
ieve that both publications must 
continue to strive towards presenting 
a positive outlook on Australia, to 
uphold the integrity of our adven¬ 
turers and to look after the precious 
natural environment that remains. 
The quality of life in Australia for gen¬ 
erations to come will depend on what 
we can achieve today. ■ 

Geographic. He is well known as an adventurer and a 
supporter of constructive endeavour in many forms. 
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Many things have changed in the ten years since Wild no 1 was published. 
Here's just a sample 


1981 I 1991 


■ Number of the world's 14 peaks 8,000 metres or higher climbed by Australians 

■ Number of Australians to have climbed at least one 8,000 metre peak 

■ Number of bushwalkers to register a traverse of the Overland Track, 

Cradle Mountain-Lake St Clair National Park, Tasmania, in the preceding year 

■ Number of bushwalkers to register a day walk in the vicinity of Cradle Mountain 
in the preceding year 

■ River level at Collingwood Bridge gauging station, Tasmania, most favoured by 
Franklin River paddlers 

■ Estimation generally accepted among canoeists of the nature of the 
Upper Shoalhaven Gorge, NSW 

■ Touring kayaks made of moulded plastic, as a percentage of new touring kayaks sold 

■ Australia's deepest known cave 


■ Australia's longest known cave 

■ Approximate number of recorded rockclimbs at Mt Arapiles, Victoria 

■ Number of those climbs of grade 25 or harder 

■ Number of first ascents of new rockclimbs in the preceding year by parties 
which included Chris Baxter 


5,143 

Uncanoeable 

0 

Khazad-Dum, 
Tasmania 
(-323 metres) 

Exit Cave, Tasmania 
(17 kilometres) 

950 

Fewer than 30 
23 


13,195 
1.5 metres 
Serious grade 5 
70 

Ice Tube-Growling 
Swallet, Tasmania 
(-375 metres) 

Exit Cave, Tasmania 
(17 kilometres) 

1,900 

More than 160 
49 


■ Number of those climbs of grade 25 or harder 

■ Chris Baxter 


■ Print run of Wild 

■ Print run of Peter Dombrovskis's Tasmanian Wilderness Calendar 

■ Number of pages in Wild 

■ Number of those pages in colour 

■ Cost of a copy of Wild 

■ Cost of a copy of Melbourne's Age newspaper 

■ Rate of payment to contributors to Wild, per printed page 

■ Percentage of pages in Wild devoted to advertising 

■ Number of businesses listed in the Wild outdoor equipment suppliers directory 

■ Approximate cost of an Australian-made mummy-shaped sleeping bag filled 
with 950 grams of down 

■ Approximate cost of a pair of Fischer Europa 99 skis 

■ The newest thing in back-country ski wear 

■ The newest thing in back-country skis 

■ Wild full-time staff 

■ Wild premises 

■ Number of huts above 1,600 metres in Kosciusko National Park (according to 
Kosciusko Huts Association) 

■ Percentage of Australia's area protected in National Parks 

■ Australia's average population density, in persons/square kilometre 

■ Australia's most pressing environmental problem 



$140 

Woollen army 

Waxless bases 
Two (and a dog) 
Small front room of 
a suburban house 
19 


$375 

Lycra tights 

Waxing bases 

Two-storey office 
building 
16 


1.3 

1.9 

Proposed 

Franklin River dam 


2.7 

2.3 

Logging of native 


‘ Twice this for surveys 











T his is a subjective guide to some of the 
best peaks in the Blue Mountains of 
New South Wales from a bushwalker's 
point of view. Over much of their 
expanse, the Blue Mountains are a plateau 
with no true peaks. However, many of the 
remnants of millions of years of erosion 
are regarded by bushwalkers as worthy 
of ascent. Indeed, some are very steep, 
and to reach the highest point is no mean 
feat. 

This guide divides the greater Blue 
Mountains area into three geographical 
regions. Consequently, most of the peaks 
described lie in either Kanangra-Boyd, 
Blue Mountains or Wollemi National 
Park. The majority of the maps ment¬ 
ioned are 1:25,000 topographical sheets 
produced by the Central Mapping 
Authority of NSW. Grid references are 
supplied only for obscure or unnamed 
peaks. Many lie in areas of wilderness; 
visitors should be careful to avoid 


The origin of its name is obvious—Mt Cloudmaker 
from Kanangra Walls. Right, walkers pausing 
during a traverse of Axehead Mountain in the 
Blue Breaks. Previous page, pinnacle of success? 
At the top of Daniels Pass, Wolgan area. All 
photos David Noble 

degrading the landscape, and should not 
expect to find tracks or marked routes 
and passes. Visitors have to be prepared 
for the challenge of these remote and 
wild places. Some experience and 
competence in navigation and route¬ 
finding are essential; rock scrambling 
(some of it belayed) is required in places. 
So as not to encourage the formation of 
tracks where none existed before, this 
guide merely outlines routes and makes 


suggestions. In the opinion of the author, 
all the mountains described are well 
worth your visit. 

The Southern Blue Mountains 

The Kanangra Area. Mt Cloudmaker is 
the major peak of the Gangerang Range. 
Although part of the summit is covered 
by trees, it presents some fine views of the 
Kanangra Walls. It can be reached as part 
of a long day trip from the Kanangra 
Walls car-park. Many parties who visit 
Mt Cloudmaker do so as part of a 
weekend walk, and either traverse Mt 
Cloudmaker from the walls to camp on 
the Coxs or the Kowmung River or camp 
near the summit at Dex Creek, where 
they can find a few small campsites and 
reliable water. A faint track goes all the 
way from the walls to Mt Cloudmaker 
and then continues to Dex Creek. This 
route is highly recommended. It passes 
over Mt Berry, Mt High and Mighty, and 
Mt Stormbreaker and then over four 


bumps known as Rip, Rack, Roar and 
Rumble before reaching the summit. 
There are superb views all the way along 
this traverse. Harder and no less 
spectacular routes to Mt Cloudmaker lie 
by Strongleg Buttress from the Coxs 
River or along the Ti Willa Plateau from 
the Kowmung River. Compagnonis Pass 
at the eastern end of Ti Willa is equipped 
with chains but is very easy. 

Mt Paralyser lies at the northern end of 
the Thurat Range. It is easily reached 
from Mt Thurat (which in turn can be 
reached by fire tracks on the Boyd 
Plateau). The summit of Mt Paralyser 
offers little in the way of views, but good 
views can be obtained towards the north. 




east and west a short distance from the 
top. The best way to the summit is up one 
of the enormous 'buttress' ridges, all the 
way from Kanangra Creek; most of these 
are free of scrub. 

The Thurat Spires are two low peaks, 
but because of their spectacular shape 
and position—perched between Danae 
Brook canyon and Kanangra Grand 
Gorge—they are an inspiring goal to 
bushwalkers. To reach either summit 
requires some exposed but technically 
easy rock scrambling. To traverse both 
spires from Kanangra Creek and reach 
Spire Head, one or two short abseils are 
necessary. 

Mt Guouogang is the main peak of the 
Krungle Bungle Range. Like Mt 
Paralyser, it can easily be reached from 
the Boyd Plateau road. However, to make 
your visit really count, you should climb 













it from the Coxs River valley. Classic 
routes lie up over Mt Jenolan, then over 
Mt Queahgong and Hawkfell to Guouo- 
gang. Alternative approaches are from 
Mt Heartbreaker or Mt Thomas Jones. 
The route from the Coxs River to the 
summit over Mt Bullagowar is also rec¬ 
ommended, as is the very spectacular 
Noroo Buttress. Once on top, the best 
views are obtained by climbing the large 
summit cairn. (One interesting feature of 
Guouogang is the vegetation possibly 
endemic to the summit area—sometimes 
referred to by bushwalkers as Shitus 
guouogangii.) 

Note that the classic Three Peaks walk 
is a round trip from Katoomba, climbing 
Mts Cloudmaker, Paralyser and Guouo¬ 
gang within a 48-hour period. It involves 
more than 5,000 metres of climbing and 
90 kilometres of walking. This strenuous 


walk offers unsurpassed views within 
the span of a weekend. 

Overlooking the Kowmung River are a 
number of peaks worth visiting. 
Cambage Spire, at the end of the 
Bullhead Range, offers fine views of the 
Kowmung as it enters the Bulga Dennis 
Canyon. Mt Colboyd, Mt Le Tonsure and 
Arabanoo Peak all lie on the spectacular 
Colboyd Range and provide another 
popular route to the Kowmung. Both the 
Bullhead and the Colboyd Ranges are 
traversed by faint tracks. Overlooking 
Christys Creek is Barralliers Crown, the 
highest point of which is difficult to 
reach. 

Mt Colong lies on the south-eastern 
side of the Kowmung valley. Its imposing 
bulk is easily recognized from the distant 
Katoomba area. It can be visited from 
Batsh Camp as a day walk. Despite its 


size, the summit does not provide very 
good views; the best are those from the 
top of the enormous trig cairn. However, 
there are better views from the causeway 
leading to the peak from the south. 

Yerranderie Peak, which overlooks the 
formerly abandoned mining town of the 
same name, offers fine views that entice 
bushwalkers to venture further, into the 
Blue Breaks. It can be reached as part of 
a traverse from Colong Gap or, as is more 
common, up a faint track that leaves from 
the summit side of East Yerranderie, 
climbs to the cliffline and then sidles 
south to an easy pass. The only thing to 
mar the superb summit view is the ugly 
scar of the Yerranderie airstrip. 

Bonum Pic is off to one side of the 
Wanganderry Tableland. It is very 
impressive and indeed was described by 
explorer Barrallier as being 'a mile and a 
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quarter high'. It is easily reached from the 
Wanganderry Tableland and offers 
extensive views. 

The Blue Breaks. Mt Broken Rock is 
the highest point of the Broken Rock 
Range. Fine views can be obtained from 
many parts of the range, which is easily 
traversed from the north or south. As at 
many places in this untracked wild¬ 
erness, a high camp is worth while and 



The Yodellers Range from Myrtle Creek. 

water can usually be found without 
difficulty on the plateaux. Mt Black Coola 
and Mt Shoobridge are also worth 
visiting. 

The peaks of Axehead Mountain offer 
superb views and are approached by one 
of the finest high-level routes in the Blue 
Mountains. A skyline traverse from 
Byrnes Gap to Greenwattle Creek can be 
comfortably accomplished in a day. After 
rain, water from rock pools is available 
for camping on top—well worth it if you 
wish to photograph sunset and sunrise. 
Characteristic of this part of the Blue 
Breaks are several knife-edge ridges, 
including the incredible 'razor blade' 
that stretches toward Lacys Tableland 
from Bull Island Peak. 


Bimlow, Lacys and Tonalli Tablelands 
offer many fine views and are an 
excellent goal for extended walks. This 
area is a remote wilderness. It is terrain 
for experienced bushwalkers and parties 
must be self-reliant in navigation and 
route-finding. Many of the passes require 
careful scouting, and packs may have to 
be hauled. Note, however, that the major 
peaks—Tonalli Peak, Mt Burragorang 
and Bimlow Peak—all lie within the 
restricted zone of the Lake Burragorang 
catchment area. 

The Wild Dog Mountains lie between 
the Coxs River and Narrow Neck, south 
of Katoomba. A track goes round the 
west side of the mountains from near 
Medlow Gap to Mobbs Soak and then 
descends Yellow Pup Ridge to the Coxs. 
A branch of the track leads to Blue Dog 



















an airy scramble is possible on the 
eastern side to the summits of the Second 
and Third Sisters. Some will wish to be 
belayed on the more exposed sections. 
The First Sister is more difficult to climb. 
The Northern Blue Mountains 
The Wollangambe Wilderness. M t 
Mistake, in the centre of the Wollan¬ 
gambe wilderness, is perhaps the most 
remote and difficult peak to reach in the 
whole of the Blue Mountains. It lies in the 
middle of a ridge system of labyrinthine 
complexity, and as well as pushing 
through kilometres of scratchy scrub, the 
walker must keep a constant watch on 
the compass. On the ridge system from 
the Colo to Mt Mistake lies the Maiden. 
The view from both these mountains is 
limited by scrub. 

Lost Flat Mountain lies to the north of 
Mt Wilson and is really no more than the 
highest point of a very broad, flat ridge. 
Navigation requires care due to large 
amounts of magnetic rock. No views, but 
a challenging place to reach. 

Rock Hill can be reached by an easy 
ridge-top walk from Deep Pass. It offers 
fine views, unusual for the Wollan¬ 
gambe. 

The Colo Wilderness. The Island is a 
spectacular peak overlooking the Colo 
Gorge at the Wollangambe junction. It is 
most commonly climbed from the ridges 
leading west from the Drip Rock fire 
track, which leaves the Putty Road. It is 
also accessible from the Colo Gorge, from 
the north or south-east. One route, 
Straws Gully, is a direct and committing 
scramble from the Colo, a few hundred 
metres downstream from the Wollan¬ 
gambe junction. 

Parr West is connected to the Island by 
a low, scrubby saddle. It offers perhaps 
some of the finest views of the Colo 
Gorge. Even though the summit is 
covered by dense vegetation, good 
vantage points can be found a short 
distance away. The ascent from the 
Angorawa Creek junction to the summit 
of Parr West is a steep and exciting 
scramble. 

Alidade Hill also has fine views of the 
Colo. It too is surrounded by prickly Colo 
scrub. According to the Colo Heights 
1:25,000 map, the Grassy Hill fire track 
almost circumnavigates Alidade Hill: in 
fact, the road stops just above Canoe 
Creek. 

Mt Savage can be reached from passes 
near Canoe Creek. A scrubby ridge leads 
to the summit and offers some very fine 
views. On the return trip to the Colo, a 
visit to the beautiful Tambo Creek is 
recommended. 

Wolgan-Capertee. Pantoneys Crown 
was once the site for a proposed nudist 
colony. Now it is a nature reserve. This 
spectacular mesa can be climbed by a 
tricky scramble from either its north or 
south end. 

Tayan Pic is a volcanic remnant which 
dominates the area to the north of the 
Capertee valley. It is an easy climb and 
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Ridge, and a short diversion to Knights 
Deck is worth while for fine views of the 
Coxs Gorge. Other tracks branch off to 
Splendour Rock at the south end of Mt 
Dingo. The views from this popular 
vantage point are superb. Mt Mouin 
dominates the Wild Dog Mountains, but 
its summit offers relatively disappoint¬ 
ing views given its height. However, a 
traverse from Mt Mouin to Mt Dingo 
over the summits of Mts Warrigal and 
Merrimerrigal is both easy and worth 
while. When dropping off Mt Warrigal, 
some scouting is needed to get back on to 
the track. 

The Central Blue Mountains 

Mt Hay and Mt Banks are impressive 
basalt-capped mountains that stand out 
above the sandstone plateau. Both are 
reached by tourist tracks. 


Mt Solitary is a popular destination for 
Scouts and novice bushwalkers. It offers 
very fine views of the southern Blue 
Mountains that are not visible from 
Katoomba because Mt Solitary is in the 
way! With water and many caves on top, 
it is a good place to camp and is easily 
reached by track from Katoomba by the 
Ruined Castle. Many walkers traverse 
the mountain by descending from the 
east end to Kedumba Farm. Korrowall 
Buttress from the south is a spectacular 
route on to the mountain for experienced 
scramblers. 

The Three Sisters, near Katoomba, are 
deservedly famous as a tourist land¬ 
mark. Not only rockclimbers but peak¬ 
bagging bushwalkers should put them 
on their itinerary. From the tourist track 
that goes over a bridge to the First Sister, 







gives fine views, but access to its base 
through private farmland is difficult. 

The Bishops Mitre is an incredible 
sandstone spire that can be seen to the 
east from the Ilford-Kandos road near 
Clandulla. A road goes to its base and 
then part-way up its slopes to a 
coal-mine. From here it is a steep but easy 
walk up to a convenient pass that leads 
through the cliffs to the summit slopes. 
Hardly a wilderness peak, but certainly 
worth climbing. 


Thurat Spires from Kanangra Walls. 

Mt Dawson is one of a number of peaks 
on the Wolgan-Capertee divide with 
fantastic views into the Capertee valley. 
There are numerous obvious passes on to 
the tops from the Newnes road in the 
Wolgan valley. One of the most spec¬ 
tacular of these peaks is unnamed on 
maps but is known as Glen Trig (spot 
height 938 metres, GR 465292). This 
offers very extensive views and some 
interesting scrambling. The remote Mt 
Morgan has fine views of the lower 
Wolgan. 

Mt Gundangaroo and Mt Canobla 
tower above Glen Davis in the Capertee 
valley. Both can be climbed from the 
south. An interesting feature is a large 
natural tunnel on Mt Canobla. 

The Wollemi Area. Basalt-capped 
Gospers Mountain is reached by a road 
and is the site of an old farm. However, 
its remoteness and the extensive summit 
views make it a worthwhile objective. 
From Gospers Mountain a very faint old 
road goes south-east to Green Mountain, 
another basalt cap. This has some 
interesting vegetation but only limited 
views. 

The Koondah Tower lies deep in this 
tract of wilderness and is rarely visited. 


It is an extraordinary feature that lies in 
Koondah Gorge below the Ovens Creek 
junction, at GR 670452. Early editions of 
the Mellong 1:50,000 map simply ignored 
it! 

The Hunter Range, Widden and 
Bylong areas. The Widden valley lies in 
the extreme north of the greater northern 
Blue Mountains. Whilst not wilderness, 
the valley and its environs offer some of 
the most spectacular scenery to be found 
anywhere in NSW. The escarpment and 


plateaux above the valley are within the 
Wollemi National Park. To the west of the 
valley lies the Bylong Labyrinth, a 
virtually untouched landscape of deep, 
cliff-lined gorges, canyons and complex 
pagoda-ridges. To the south and east lies 
the Hunter Range. 

Access to many of the mountains 
flanking Widden valley is through priv¬ 
ate farmlands. Be sure to ask permission 
from landholders to park cars and pass 
through their land. 

The exact location of Holbrook Castle 
is not known to the author. Lands 
Department maps place it on the end of 
the spur between Coricudgy and 
Sheepstation Creeks, but on Bill Filson's 
Widden sketch map it is marked between 
Sheepstation and Pinnacle Creeks. Both 
features are surrounded by giant 
ramparts that could suggest a castle. 
Presumably, however. Bill Filson of 
Newcastle Bushwalking Club discussed 
with the Harris family of Holbrook Stud 
which one was Holbrook Castle; and the 
Lands Department has been known to 
apply other local names to the wrong 
feature, such as Wedding Cake Mountain 
in the Yodellers Range. The 'castle' closer 
to Coricudgy Creek, although flanked by 
a smaller diffline, is actually quite a 
difficult scramble. 


Cromach Peak (GR 512783) is the 
dominant feature of the ridge leading 
north-west from Mt Kerry. It is named 
'Holbrook Main' on Filson's map. The 
name 'Cromach' appears only on the 
RASC Mf Pomany 1:50,000 map. It is an 
impressive conical peak of rotten rock. 
The traverse to Mt Kerry requires some 
tricky rock scrambling and route¬ 
finding. 

Mt Pomany lies on the centre of a 
plateau connected to Nullo Mountain by 
a narrow causeway. A bridle track goes 
from Nullo Mountain out past Mt 
Pomany. Mts Cox and Pomany are basalt. 
From the clear part of Pomany there are 
fine views to the west, especially of the 
Yodellers Range. 

Minaret Peak (GR 453898) offers 
excellent views, of the Yodellers Range in 
particular. It is fairly easy to reach from 
the direction of Mosque Mountain (GR 
457858), but there are complications in 
getting off it or on it from Emu Creek. 

The Geryon (GR 500940) is a grand and 
spectacular feature—one of the most 
outstanding in the whole valley. The 
western wall is a monstrous sandstone 
slab inclined at about 80 degrees. The 
traverse over the Geryon is tricky—an 
abseil is necessary to negotiate one of the 
chasms south of the main peak—but the 
peak itself is fairly easy to climb. 

The Stockade (GR 436843) is an 
amazing series of rock towers separating 
Washpen and Emu Creeks. No indication 
of this feature appears on any of the 
maps. It has been likened to 'the Three 
Sisters minus one'. The best views of the 
Stockade are from the top of the clifflines 
to the east of Emu Creek. The Stockade is 
a first-class scrambling traverse requir¬ 
ing some basic rope-work (one pitch 
requires protection). 

The Yodellers Range (GR 429900- 
495965) is undoubtedly the most 
spectacular sandstone ridge system in 
the State. The Yodellers traverse seldom 
deviates far from the skyline and is 
unequalled for quality rock scrambling 
—albeit over very poor rock and often 
very exposed. Progress is commonly 
slow because of the complexity of the 
route, but the views are breathtaking. 
Two ropes and a two litre water container 
are useful. Despite the difficulties, there 
are relatively few places where ropes are 
really needed. 

The Bylong Labyrinth features many 
fine peaks. One of the best is Wheel¬ 
barrow Mountain (GR 282760). This 
offers fine views of the southern section 
of the Labyrinth and is easy to climb. The 
remote and spectacular Tightrope 
Mountain (GR 353992) is on a par with 
the best of the Yodellers Range. The 
author was in a party that tried to climb 
it from the southern connecting ridge but 
was repulsed by cliffs. ■ 

David Noble (see Contributors in Wild no 3) has been a 
Special Adviser to Wild from our second issue. He is one of 
the best-known bushwalkers in NSW and an authority on 

much-published wilderness photographer. 
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Three generations of bushwalkers chart the changes wrought in 
60 years on one of Victoria's most alluring peaks 


The false summit, 1990. Glenn van der Knijff. 
Right, contemplating the drop from near the 
summit, 1935. Harry Stephenson 

by Harry Stephenson 

T he Cobbler Plateau was one of our 
objectives during a two-week walk in 
the summer of 1935-36. Starting from 
Klingsporn's, where the road up the 
Delatite valley ended, we walked the 
short distance to Mirimbah, where 
Christensen had recently begun timber 
milling at the junction of Buller Creek. 

Climbing the Long Spur to reach Buller 
Hut, I agreed with H W Tilman that 'the 
first day's walk can never be too short'. 
We toiled up the long steep ridge with 
light hearts but heavy packs, and event¬ 
ually saw Buller Hut away in the far 
distance. In the next couple of days we 
went by way of Buller, Stirling and the 
Clear Hills to the King River Hut, where 
our climb would begin. 
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The track to Cobbler Plateau from the 
King River Hut led out from an old 
stockyard nearby and was everything 
that, in theory, a track should not be. 
Instead of leading to the crown of the 
spur and staying there until it reached 
the top, it began on a spur, sidled it, 
crossed over two gullies and descended 
into the bed of an almost dry King River 
tributary. Here we came upon a tiger 



snake sunning itself, but as soon as each 
became aware of the other's presence, the 
snake sped off northwards while we just 
as quickly turned south. 

Deeming it safe to proceed, we 
followed the track along the stream bed 
to its source, and quite suddenly crested 
a rise and stood on the edge of the 
plateau. The climb was probably less 
than 1,500 feet and it took us through a 
nice stand of woollybutts before we 
reached snow gums. On the west side the 
ground dropped away steeply to the 
King River, while eastwards it sloped 
gently towards the head-waters of the 
Catherine River. Northwards the rocky 
peak of Cobbler was prominent, while to 
the south Mt Speculation was the 
dominant feature. 

At the junction of two tiny gullies we 
found an old stockyard with a trickle of 
water nearby and decided to camp. The 
following day we left all but our lunches 
at the stockyard camp and set off on a 
circular tour of the northern end of the 
plateau. Crossing a delightful snow plain 
dotted with wild flowers and gnarled, 
old snow gums, we reached the summit 
of Mt Cobbler in an hour and a half of 
easy walking. 

From the foot of the peak we had a 
short scramble over rocks to reach the 
summit, crossing a gap which separated 
the snow plain from the semi-detached 



peak. Here we lazed in the sun for some 
time, admiring the extensive view back 
over the Stirling-Buller country we had 
crossed, and beyond, the magnificent 
Howitt-Bluff ridge across the Howqua 
valley. 

We left the summit and made our way 
to a bright green area which proved to be 
the Cobbler Lake—though it was empty 
that summer. Adjacent to it was the old 
and dilapidated Cobbler Hut, no longer 
weatherproof nor probably used by 
cattlemen. We had been slightly puzzled 
not to see any cattle on the plateau, as we 
knew that grazing licences had been 
granted to George Lovick, the Tiernan 
brothers and Sam Christopher (the 
current holder) during the last 30 or 40 
years. 


After lunch we followed a tiny head of 
the Dandongadale River downstream 
from behind the hut to where in a series 
of leaps it plunges over the plateau to the 
valley 1,000 feet below. Scrambling down 
the first four steps of the falls, each one a 
drop of 30 feet or so to ledges with deep 
rock pools, we bathed in the largest pool 
and used a slender fall of water as a 
shower. 

As the lengthening shadows of late 
afternoon cast fantastic patterns on the 
snow plain carpeted with wild flowers, 
we made our way back to our camp by a 
different route. It was noticeable that the 
old snow gums and fallen branches lying 
on the ground bore no trace of fire in 
recent time. It was late when we reached 
our camp, and around the evening fire 
we agreed that the closing day had left us 
with a rich store of pleasant memories. 

The following day we turned south 
and continued across the plateau to reach 
Mt Koonika and a narrow, rocky ridge 
that took us off the plateau and on to Mt 


Speculation. From its summit we looked 
back a little wistfully to Cobbler. Our trip 
continued across the Crosscut Saw to Mt 
Howitt, down the Howqua valley to Fred 
Fry's home at Howqua Hills, and on to 
Merrijig. 

I returned to Cobbler four years later 
by way of the Bluff, Magdala, Howitt, the 
Crosscut Saw and Speculation. Little had 
changed; the bushfires of 1939 had 
spared the area, and the old stockyard 
and the Cobbler Hut showed only slight 
signs of deterioration. Again there were 


no cattle, maybe because Christopher's 
licence had expired in 1938 and, 
according to my research at the Lands 
Department, had not been renewed. 

We toured the plateau as before and left 
by the King River-Clear Hills-Mt 
Stirling route to Mt Buller, then crossed 
over Little Buller and scrambled down 
the Howqua wall to Eight Mile. At Fred 
Fry's we met that nonchalant bushman 
and his cousin Steve, who was in agony 
with an impacted wisdom tooth. He was 
easing the pain with frequent sips from a 
bottle of whisky. On our arrival he 
produced a rusty pair of farrier's pincers 
and pleaded with us to extract the tooth. 
We made our escape, with the advice, 
'Keep sipping the whisky, Steve, keep 
sipping the whisky'. 

On neither trip did I meet other 
bushwalkers on the plateau, and the 
idyllic area seemed destined to remain a 
virtual wilderness for all time. Sad to say, 
this was not to be the case and with the 
later logging roads, easy access for 
four-wheel-drives and the activities of 
timber millers at the southern end of the 
plateau, I have no wish to return. ■ 
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View from near the summit. Right, this Timbertop 
group on the summit included a budding Wild 
editor, left. Both photos Chris Baxter collection 
1961 

Mt Buller Road, we reached Mirimbah in 
about an hour and a quarter. After a 
mandatory visit to the local store for 
sweets and chewing-gum, we continued 
up the road towards the King River 
Saddle. Fortunately we were able to hitch 
a lift for six of the seven miles of this 
uphill and tedious, winding road (so well 


Australia's most spectacular alpine 
panoramas. 

We continued rapidly down the Jeep 
track to the saddle below Monument 
Hill. The climb up Monument Hill was 
short and steep but when we arrived at 
the signpost at the top, we knew it was 
downhill all the way to the King River. It 
took what seemed like ages to get to the 
Clear Hills Hut, where we had a short 
rest. We went a further few hundred 
yards to Clear Hills, and darkness. 
Shortly after, we were thankful to 
stumble out on to the Stirling ring road. 

As the others had not been to the King 
River before, I now had the task of 
finding the way to it and I took our only 
torch out of my pack. I recalled that we 
had to go along the road to the right for 
a little way before taking the track down 
to the King River Hut. I knew that the foot 


torch, we frequently stumbled. The track 
seemed to go on for ever, and we were 
very thankful when we arrived at a 
bridge across the river. 

There was one problem, however— 
whether we were upstream or down¬ 
stream from the hut. We guessed we were 
upstream but were not sure, so decided 
to call out to three other boys who'd 
hitched a lift from Mirimbah ahead of us 
and who by then must surely be at the 
hut. Soon we heard answering shouts 
from downstream and hurried towards 
them, arriving at the King River Hut at 
about 9 pm. After a good meal, cooked on 
the others' fire in the main hut, we retired 
to the smaller one next to it. 

At about midnight we were awakened 
by a fierce thunderstorm—by far the 
most violent any of us had experienced. 
The hut shook and the rain beat a 
deafening tattoo on the corrugated iron 
roof as flashes of lightning illuminated 
the eerie scene. Directly overhead, the 
fury of the storm seemed to be magnified 
by the valley's steep sides. 

Whilst the thunder passed in an hour 
or so, it was still raining heavily in the 
morning. We had doubts about climbing 
Mt Cobbler. However, by about half past 
eight the rain had almost stopped, so we 
packed a- day pack between the six of us, 
and set off in the mud up the new road. 
After a few hundred yards we came to a 
Jeep track branching straight ahead from 
our road while the road swung around to 
the left. The track was unmarked. 

After a long climb the track followed a 
small creek (far down on our left) 
winding round the side of the valley, 
where we were obliged to scramble over 


Mt Cobbler Approaches 


by Chris Baxter 


M y first visit to Mt Cobbler was as an 
irrepressible schoolboy during a 
weekend walk with two other 15- 
year-olds from Timbertop, in October 
1961. This account is from my 'walks 
journal' written at the time. 

Determined to get off to a good start 
(we'd planned to cover the 26 miles to the 
King River Hut on the first night), we'd 
packed at lunch-time and rushed off as 
soon as school was over. Following the 


known to modern ski tourers visiting Mt 
Stirling). 

From our drop-off point on the saddle, 
we set off up the Mt Stirling Jeep track, 
the effort relieved by magnificent views 
of the sun beginning to set on Mt Cobbler 
and Mt Buffalo. After pausing at the only 
creek to cross the track (Boggy Creek), we 
went on through snow gums to arrive 
near the summit as the sun set on one of 


track was fairly overgrown and would be 
hard to find and follow in the dark, but I 
remembered from an earlier visit to the 
hut that a new Jeep track reached it from 
further along the road. After a quarter of 
an hour's walking, and with doubts 
surfacing, my torch suddenly shone on 
some markers on a tree to our left. 

Soon our track began curving to the left 
and dropping steeply. With only one 
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many newly fallen trees. The track then 
became very steep, and began to zig-zag. 
We could see the plateau a little above us 
through a rising and falling curtain of 
mist. 

Soon we were among snow gums at the 
edge of the plateau, where the Jeep track 
swung to the right towards Mt Speculat¬ 
ion. Here we consulted a map a friend 
had drawn for us, which showed that we 
had to continue straight ahead through 
snow gums to join the foot track to Mt 
Cobbler and the Cobbler Falls. 

On reaching it, we followed the foot 
track to our left and soon passed a 
signpost pointing left to 'Mt Cobbler \Vi 
miles'. We continued straight ahead and 
downhill through stunted snow gums, 
following our track with difficulty, and 
arrived at a small creek about half a mile 
further on. This we correctly guessed to 
be the falls' creek. We followed the creek 
downstream through wet scrub on its far 
bank, very soon coming to the Cobbler 
Hut site on the Cobbler Swamp. 

A signpost behind us pointed through 
the scrub to 'D'dale Falls 400 yards'. We 
pushed through the scrub and emerged 
at the pool at the top of the falls. 

The rain had stopped, the mists were 
rising, and by now it was almost sunny. 


marked 'Mt Cobbler 1 Vi miles'. How¬ 
ever, after heading too far upstream, we 
lost the track on the plateau and wand¬ 
ered about looking for the sign. After 
we'd eventually located it, we stopped 
for lunch at a small creek a little away 
along this summit track. 

Lunch over, we followed the track 
through tiny snow plains before it rose 
steeply into the timber again. We climbed 
through the snow gums, which were 


ularly in the King valley, there was ample 
evidence of logging. 

Except from Mt Speculation and the 
Crosscut Saw, the mist had lifted. We 
could clearly see the mysterious Barry 
Mountains and the Cobbler Plateau 
sloping down towards the Catherine 
River, as well as the swamp where we 
had been that morning, and Mt Buffalo 
and cleared land around Whitfield. I had 
never seen a grander sight. 




Another example of development in the area is 
revealed by comparing this 1961 photo of the 
Cobbler Swamp with that on page 52 of the full¬ 
blown lake (courtesy some discreet bulldozer 
work) viewed from a similar position in 1990. This 
page right, a clouded Crosscut Saw viewed over 
the false summit from the summit of Mt Cobbler. 
Baxter 1961 

The falls drop over 1,500 feet in several 
sections to the floor of the Dandongadale 
valley far below—a magnificent sight. 

We climbed down beside the falls on 
the right for 500 feet or so, taking photos. 
When we finally returned to the top, 
further around to the left, we continued 
left along the ridge to view all the falls. 
We then joined the track to Bennies on the 
Rose River, and followed it for about half 
a mile back to the swamp. 

We gathered our pack and continued 
back towards the sign we had seen 


now quite thick, and emerged at the foot 
of the rocky slope of the false summit. We 
arrived at the top of the false summit to 
a breathtaking view. 

The summit was separated from us by 
a steep gorge bridged by a very narrow 
ridge over which the mists swirled up 
from the valley below. There were cliffs 
on all sides, with no obvious route to the 
top. 

We climbed down the front of the false 
summit to the narrow summit ridge. 
After a short climb through stunted 
bushes we came to the very large cairn 
marking the summit. 

The views were magnificent on every 
side; the summit is surrounded by cliffs. 
Far below, in the King and Dandonga¬ 
dale valleys, we could see the new timber 
roads winding round ridges and, partic¬ 


Then we decided to climb down the 
face of Mt Cobbler towards Little 
Cobbler. We scrambled down the initial 
cliffs for about 1,000 feet to where a very 
narrow and rocky, knife-edged ridge 
abuts them. The ridge was very rough 
going, and we all agreed it 'left the 
Crosscut Saw for dead'. 

We stopped at the last bump on the 
ridge where it drops away dramatically 
to the new logging road directly below. 
When we turned round to return. 
Cobbler loomed above like a great tower. 

Back at the summit we collected our 
pack and crossed over to the false 
summit. We turned left and walked along 
the cliffs at the top of the 'gorge' towards 
the Dandongadale valley for more views 
of the summit before cutting back 
through the bush towards the plateau. 
From the signpost on the plateau we 
turned right through the scrub for about 
100 yards to the Jeep track, running down 
it to arrive at the huts by 5 pm. We had 
an early tea and then rigged up a shower 
with tins before going to bed. 

Next morning the other party left 
before us. Following, we rested after the 
steep climb to the ring road and again at 
Clear Hills Hut before catching up with 
the others at Boggy Creek on the descent 
from Mt Stirling. We then walked with 
them, stopping for lunch two miles 
above Mirimbah, before the final 
road-bash which, fortunately for us, was 
cut short on this occasion when we 
secured an illicit lift for the last three 
miles or so from Sawmill Settlement. ■ 

Chris Baxter began bushwalking in the 1960s as a schoolboy, 
in the country surrounding Timbertop school camp. He has 

since then, and is Managing Editor of Wild. 














by Glenn van der Knijff 


I 'd viewed Mt Cobbler from afar on 
many occasions and tried to imagine 
the views from its summit. It would be 
something special, I felt sure, to walk 
there and absorb the views of the mount¬ 
ains around it: the Bogong High Plains to 
the north-east, the imposing bulk of Mt 
Buffalo seemingly within arm's reach to 
the north, and the craggy slopes of the Mt 
Howitt-Bluff divide to the south. On a 
walk to Mt Howitt at Christmas 1989, I 
was again confronted by Mt Cobbler's 
knobby peak, and decided there and then 
that I would stand on its top within a year. 
Only a month later I was asked to join a 
group heading for Cobbler, and I accepted 
without a second thought. 

The Australia Day long weekend 
found Steve, Liz and me driving along 
the Mt Stirling Circuit Road in total 
darkness. After what seemed like hours 
we reached the turn-off to King River 
Hut and proceeded along the narrow, 
eroded track till we found a suitable 
campsite for the night. 

The morning was clear, warm and 
sunny, and by seven o'clock the heat had 
aroused swarms of insects, which 


attacked us from every direction. Not 
since a day at Round Mountain Hut in the 
Snowy Mountains had I come across so 
many flesh-eating March flies. 

During the night a car-load of four 
people had arrived to complete our party, 
and by eight o'clock the seven of us had 
strolled down the dirt track to King River 
Hut. According to our map, there was a 
vague track heading straight up the hill 
opposite the hut, which should intersect 
the Speculation Road. We found no sign 
of it but plunged headlong into the bush 
regardless. After some scrub-bashing 
higher up the spur, we reached the road, 
which then provided easy walking all the 
way to the Cobbler Plateau, though the 
last section was quite steep and eroded. 

The noon sunshine was hot and the 
trees on the plateau stifled any cooling 
breezes, so we decided to move on to 
Cobbler Lake for lunch and a well-earned 
rest. The four-wheel-drive track to the 
lake, albeit dusty, made for easy walking 
and the discovery of fresh water near the 
small hut by the lake provided all the 
incentive we needed to stop. 

I've heard that the area of the lake was 
once a swamp, and it appears that the 
build-up of water may have resulted 
from the construction of the Cobbler 
Lake Track at the swamp's lower end. 
The area around the western shore of the 
lake would provide pleasant camping. 


although a large number of vehicles 
could be expected during holiday times. 

From the hut we followed the 
signposted walking track towards Mt 
Cobbler. After a short distance the track 
dropped into a small gorge, and we had 
to cross the creek (the major tributary of 
the Dandongadale River) on a slippery 
log. We continued up the track till it was 
time to look for a campsite. However, the 
only level spot on which tents could be 
pitched was the track benched into the 
slope; so, after some argument, we 
decided to push on. We eventually found 
a grassy area about two kilometres from 
Cobbler Lake and discarded our packs 
with much relief — the heat of the day had 
taken its toll. 

There was only one problem—no 
water. Aquick check of the map indicated 
that there was a creek about 500 metres 
to the south. We loaded our day packs 
with drink containers and cautiously 
made our way down to the creek over a 
jumbled array of fallen logs, rocks and 
bracken. It was a long way, but worth 
every step just to have a wash and cool 
our tired muscles. 

After a light shower of rain overnight, 
the morning dawned fine. Liz was 
feeling the pinch of yesterday's effort, but 

The Crosscut Saw again, on a clear day in 1990. 
van der Knijff 










the rest of us descended back to Cobbler 
Lake to begin the search for the 
Dandongadale Falls. We traced a tiny 
stream for a few hundred metres from the 
outlet of the lake to a point where it 
abruptly dropped over a ten metre cliff. 
A bit of rock-scrambling ensued, and we 
managed to drop down past a series of 
steep steps to another, even larger drop. 
If these were the falls, then we were 
disappointed. There was no sign of any 
large waterfall—in fact, there was barely 
enough water to dampen the rocks! 
Unable to proceed down any further, we 



Yesterday's swamp is today's lake—see the first 
photo on page 50. This page right, walkers 
beside the Dandongadale Falls. Both photos van 
der Knijff 1990 

noticed a narrow, rocky ridge just to the 
west which we thought would bring us 
back to the plateau's edge. A glance at the 
map confirmed this, and also indicated 
that if we sidled further to the west 
instead of climbing directly up the ridge, 
we would come to another waterfall. We 
made our way eagerly through the 
masses of undergrowth until, almost 
without notice, we burst out on to a large 
rock which marked the end of the 
escarpment. Below us, cliffs fell away for 
300 metres while just metres away, a 
small stream (the one we had earlier 
crossed on a log) flowed out of a narrow 
gorge to plunge over the escarpment. 
These were the Dandongadale Falls I had 
read about and had been keen to see. 
Spending three hours here, relaxing in 
the creek and admiring the view, wasn't 
difficult. 

On my return to camp I found that 
Steve, Liz and Sam had already made a 
dash to the summit, three kilometres 
away. By the time Tim and I scrambled 
up the final rocky slope to the top, the sun 
was sinking low in the sky and a cold 
breeze had sprung up from the south. 
Attaining Cobbler's summit is indeed 
something special. On emerging sudden¬ 
ly from a thick, gnarled grove of snow 
gums, the walker is faced with a treeless 
slope of slabby rock. Then, just when 
success seems assured, another, higher 
peak appears, 300 metres away on the far 
side of a narrow, rocky saddle. This 
unusual feature gives Mt Cobbler its 
unique form. In his book Along the Track, 
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published about 1930, pioneer bush- 
walker Robert Henderson Croll wrote of 
'...Cobbler the Hunchback, for the out¬ 
look his strange semi-detached peak 
affords and the frantic waterfall which 
issues from his worn sides...'. 

Standing on the summit, we could see 
mountains and valleys fade off into the 
distance in every direction almost to the 
horizon. Looking out on to the rugged 
terrain, I marvelled at the audacity of 
earlier generations of bushwalkers. Back 
in the days of the legendary Croll there 
were none of today's logging roads and 
vehicle tracks. A few barely navigable 
tracks and cattle pads led from the 
isolated settlements of Cheshunt and 
Mirimbah, and Mt Cobbler was a least 
two or three days' walk from the nearest 
road or railhead. How things have 
changed! 

We were greeted by a brilliant blue sky 
on our last morning. An early start was 


essential to make it back to Melbourne by 
evening, so we breakfasted quickly and 
were on the track before much of the 
morning had passed. We retraced part of 
the previous afternoon's route, then 
veered south about a kilometre short of 
the summit on to an old, overgrown 
vehicle track. Within one and a half hours 
we were standing on the track on the 
western edge of the Cobbler Plateau by 
which we had ascended it on the inward 
journey. 

Our three-day sojourn ended with a 
two-hour stroll down the hot and dusty 
Speculation Road. Whilst we were glad 
to reach our cars, on reflection we all 
agreed that our trip to Mt Cobbler, in 
near-perfect weather, had been a 
rewarding one indeed. ■ 


er Knijff is a keen bushwalker, cross country 
sine historian. A qualified cartographer, he 
ictorian map and guidebook publisher Algona 
before joining the staff at Wild in 1988. 






















































| WILD SKI TOURING 


A Jell, so long to the Range Rover 

V V set', said Michael. The long line of 
cars was left behind us as we turned off 
the main road on to a dirt track that led 
away into the darkness, up out of the 
valley. A few twists and bends later, only 
the headlights of Andrew's car winding 
through the forest in the rear-view mirror 
indicated that we were not alone. 

All week long, newspapers and radio 
broadcasts had been trumpeting out the 
good news: snow was falling and 
conditions this weekend were going to be 
great. Come on up and play! The traffic 
on the roads out of town suggested that 
the message had got through and that the 
popular playgrounds would be bursting 
at the seams. We had our eyes on a rarer 
prize. 

A downhill sweep in the track told us 
that we had come far enough, as close to 
the top of the ridge as our vehicle would 
take us. We climbed out, and the muggy 
warmth of the car gave way to the night's 
chill. There was a little snow on the 
ground. We had but one place to sleep. 
The slash made by the track across the 
wooded slopes offered the only level 
surface, so down went the bivvy bags 
beside the car and it was into the sack for 
what remained of the night. 

Come daylight, a quick car shuttle and 
a cursory search for Ian—he eventually 
stumbled out of a nearby gully, having 
chosen to sleep with the lyrebirds—and 
we strapped skis to our packs and set off 
in search of sunlight and warmth. Our 
crunchy-cold hollow soon gave way to a 
broad ridge-top clad in beautiful, open 
eucalyptus forest. Gradually the vege¬ 
tation changed and the ridge narrowed 
and steepened. 

I was warm and sweating and thinking 
about a place to stop when a graceful 
sweep and rise in the ridge gave the first 
dramatic views of the peak. Packs were 
slung off and layers of clothing shed. 
Here was our first opportunity to pick 
out a route. Still a distance away, the 
rocky bluffs at the end of our ridge 
glistened in the morning light with 
something that looked very like ice. The 
flank to the right led into shady couloirs 
that looked...well, steep—for this part of 
the world, anyway. The crampons might 
get an outing yet. 

Our route continued, snaking and 
dipping. Gradually we climbed, out of 
the trees now, but still without oppor¬ 
tunity to put skis on. The ridge narrowed 
again, leaving us the choice of sidling up 
firm snow on its flank or wading through 
deep, unconsolidated stuff along its 
rocky crest. The going was strenuous 
either way, but the surroundings unfold¬ 


ing as we climbed swept the effort from 
my mind; and we had the entire ridge to 
ourselves. 

Soon the problem of the best approach 
to the summit became more pressing. 
Our ridge ended, blocked by the impres¬ 
sive rock massif we had seen from afar. 


the summit. To the right, elegant curves 
of snow were delicately shadowed in 
blue. To the left, inviting slopes caught 
the sun—perhaps by now rather too 
much sun. They would wait. Beyond the 
summit was an expanse of snow too big 
to be ignored. It seemed a pity to have to 



The summit at hand. Nick Tapp. Opposite, kicking 
steps in firm snow below the summit. Michael 
Collie 

The iced-up bluffs were out of the 
question this time—more than crampons 
would be required to get up that way— 
and we were driven on to the shaded 
flank of the mountain. Immediately to 
the right of the bluffs was a broad couloir. 
This seemed the obvious route though it 
looked only a little less steep at close 
range—certainly too steep to skin up. 
The mid-morning sun glanced off its 
hard surface as I gazed upward: White 
Limbo, I thought, only a few hours from 
home. Telemark boots kicked in hard 
yielded only precarious holds and the 
granular, frozen surface took toll on 
leather toes. Slower but less damaging 
progress was afforded by zig-zagging up 
on the edges of our boots. Ian stomped 
on up in his plastic alpine touring boots, 
leaving the rest of us behind. 

We rejoined him, huffing just a little, on 
the ridge-top again. Now, however, it 
swept uninterrupted and untracked to 


share it after the glorious solitude of our 
ridge, but share it we must, with crowds 
of skiers who had come up from the other 
side. There were wooded ridges to 
explore and endless open gullies and 
faces to plummet down; activity took 
over and the crowds were forgotten. Still, 
it was a pleasure to return late in the 
afternoon to the summit, in cloud by 
now, and our half of the mountain. 

Andrew and Ian, short of time, had met 
friends and arranged a lift back to their 
car. Michael and I intended to stay, and I 
was glad to see that Mike had already 
succumbed to one of his pet obsessions: 
an igloo was well advanced, not ten 
metres from the summit cairn. With one 
of us cutting monstrous blocks from the 
near perfect snow and the other directing 
and positioning from inside, a fine 
shelter steadily arose. As the late sun 
turned orange through the thin cloud, 
Michael's head poked out from the 
shrinking hole in the top of our igloo and 
briefly acquired a brilliant halo. Then the 
final block went on. Minor holes were 
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plugged and an entrance constructed 
along classic lines before we retired 
indoors to cook, eat and sleep in grand 
style and perfect comfort—within limits. 
A bottle of wine, contributed by an absent 
friend, provided the illusion of a warm 
glow. We knew it was an illusion and 
enjoyed it none the less. 

The effort required to leave warm 
sleeping bags and watch the sun rise the 
next morning was well rewarded, not 
least by the pleasure of getting back into 
them once the sun was up, to wait until 
the air outside warmed. From the 
opening of his bivvy bag, Mike prepared 
a door-stopping billyful of his excellent 
fruit porridge to sustain us through the 
morning and to assist gravity as it drew 
us downwards. 

We emerged an hour later to a peak 
awash with golden sunlight. The slopes 
we had espied yesterday further back 
along the summit ridge were catching its 
full force and would be softening nicely 
after the night's freeze. Three figures 


they were likely to be for our next project. 
Down from the summit, almost directly 
below our igloo, a steep-looking chute 
dropped between two rocky ribs. 

We returned to the top to find Mike in 
a state of mild nervous collapse. An 
injudicious turn on a slope still in the 
shade, only minutes after we had left 
him, had resulted in a fall and a dropped 
ski-pole. The fall had been bruising but 
minor; the pole, however, had slid away 
down the icy slopes, bouncing and 
gathering speed before disappearing 
over a small cornice. Abandoning his skis 
and using the remaining pole for 
much-needed balance, Mike had made 
an epic descent to the snow gums in the 
valley way below, a frustrating and 
unsuccessful search and an equally epic 
climb back to the summit. Resigned to the 
thought of spending the rest of the 
weekend with just one pole, he had come 
across the lost one quite by accident on a 
shoulder of snow under a small drop, not 
far below the ridge-top. 


Author Tapp proudly shows off his new 'home 
away from home' on the summit. Right, going for 
the top, in Indian file. Collie 

approached, skinning up the vast slopes 
on the other side; incredibly, they were 
the first people since our arrival to 
venture this far. They proved to be 
heading for those same inviting, sunny 
slopes and I elected to make tracks with 
them. Mike set off in the opposite 
direction in search of easier ground on 
which to practise. 

The skiing was good, the slopes long 
and pleasantly angled, but after only a 
few runs, the snow was turning to mush 
in the heat of the sun. Our legs had 
warmed up, too, and were as ready as 


Mike was content to photograph from 
the rocks as I followed two of the other 
party over a bulge, pointing the skis I 
knew not quite where—but down, into 
the chute. My apprehension proved a 
trifle melodramatic. The chute was 
indeed narrow and moderately steep but 
it had been in the sun longer than we had 
realized. Its thick, soft snow was both a 
hindrance and something of a relief; it 
could be blamed for an inglorious tumble 
and at the same time silently thanked for 
cushioning the fall. Such conditions 
really only warranted one run, I thought. 
The burning in my thighs after the plug 
back up to the summit confirmed the 
wisdom of this decision. In any case, both 


stomach and watch said it was time for 
lunch. 

A few day trippers from the other side 
finally found the summit too much to 
resist and struggled up the last few 
metres to join us in the sun. The igloo 
attracted curious glances. The glances 
shifted to us as we enjoyed our lunch 
beside it. Then the penny dropped. 'You 
slept in that thing?!' 

Feeling slightly smug, we packed our 
last belongings away and turned our 
backs on the summit. We had thought 
originally of taking a different route off 
the mountain, one that led down to the 
valley but, with the second car now gone, 
there was no option but to return the way 
we had come. It was no hardship. We 
skied back along the summit ridge, the 
only tracks still ours and those of this 



















morning's three Telemarkers. We reach¬ 
ed the top of the couloir we'd ascended 
the previous day. It was still in shade and 
still looked big and steep, even more 
formidably so from the top. We paused. 
Off came the skis, on to our packs. One 
self-arrest ski pole each and we were 
ready to descend. 

Beyond the couloir, our ridge curved 
down and away into the blue-green 
distance. There was the saddle below 
which we had left the car. Further away, 
the wooded slopes merged into fertile 
farmland, studded with lakes and dams 
now catching the afternoon sun. Only a 
handful of people had seen this view all 
weekend. Very few known to either of us 
had traversed this ridge, summer or 
winter. It was a mystery. We headed 
down out of the sunlight and into cold 


air, kicking heels into the hard slope and 
taking care not to overbalance. 

Once on easier ground, we retraced 
yesterday's steps, along, down and 
around, up again for a while and then 
down, back to the tree line. For a long 
time, the snow was still deep and the 
going slow. Gradually the cover thinned. 
Back on the sweep in the ridge which had 
given us our first glimpse of the peak and 
now would give us our last, we finally sat 
on warm rocks poking through the snow, 
and rested. Surrounded by the massive 
trunks of an old stand of snow gums, we 
savoured the play of soft evening light on 
their silver and green bark. We gazed out 
from under their sprawling canopy at the 
seldom seen side of an often visited 
mountain, and marvelled again that for 
two days it had remained ours. 


The last few kilometres to the car did 
not take long. We flung our gear in the 
boot, somehow insinuated our skis into 
the car between us, and drove down the 
winding track with the windows wide 
open, enjoying the mild night air. Around 
a bend, the main road appeared and our 
solitude suddenly came to an end. 
Already a steady stream of cars was 
pouring down the valley. It had been a 
memorable weekend, though; the skiing 
had been good all over the mountain, and 
there was no point in getting upset. Mike 
switched on the left-turn indicator and 
we drew to a halt, waiting for a break in 
the traffic. ■ 

Nick Tapp has walked, skied and climbed in many of 

worked for several years as a leader’of outdoor activities with 
a Melbourne non-government school. Now Assistant Editor of 
Wild, he enjoys the mountains in his spare time with friends. 












J^ROM DOWN UNDER 
TO ON TOP 

A history of Australian climbing in the Himalayas, by Will Steffen 


W ell-known Australian author 
Thomas Keneally once remarked 
during a chat with Australian mountain¬ 
eer Lincoln Hall, 'I wondered about the 
compulsion which makes an Australian, 
bom in the sun in a country of ancient, 
worn-down mountains, seek the trans¬ 
cendent cold and height of the highest 
mountains of all'. 



Greg Mortimer during the first Australian ascent 
of K2 (8,611 metres). (This and the photo on page 
128 are reproduced with permission from 
Australian Geographic, which was a sponsor of 
the K2 expedition and will be publishing an article 
on the climb.) Mortimer collection. Right, 
Jonathan Chester at Base Camp on 7,555 metre 
Annapurna III. Chester collection. Opposite, 
Camp Two, on the West Col of Baruntse (7,168 
metres; background). Will Steffen 

Indeed Australia, the earth's flattest 
and hottest continent, seems a place most 
unlikely to spawn Himalayan mountain¬ 
eers of world class. Yet Australians have 
a long history in adventure and explor¬ 
ation, and so perhaps it is not surprising 
that in just 15 years Australians should 
have developed from unsure neophytes 



into well-respected mountaineers with 
some remarkable world-class ascents to 
their credit. 

Australian involvement in the Himal¬ 
ayas goes back to the very beginning of 
Himalayan mountaineering. George 
Ingle Finch, born and raised on a farm 
near Orange, New South Wales, was a 
member of the 1922 British Mt Everest 
Expedition. During that expedition Finch 
reached a height of over 8,300 metres, 
higher than any human had climbed 
previously. 

Although Australians sporadically 
took part in Himalayan climbing during 
the subsequent decades as members of 
other expeditions, it was not until 1975 
that the first truly Australian expedition 
went to the Himalayas. Warwick Dea- 
cock, keen to introduce climbers from 
Down Under to the challenge of Up 
Yonder, led a 14-person team to Mulkila 
IV in the Kulu region of India. 

However, the real breakthrough came 
in 1978 when an expedition mounted by 
the Australian National University 


Mountaineering Club succeeded in 
putting Tim Macartney-Snape on the 
7,066 metre summit of Dunagiri. It was 
the first 7,000 metre peak climbed by 
Australians and it launched the prolific 
partnership of Macartney-Snape and 
Lincoln Hall. 

After a string of Himalayan ascents, the 
pair led the first Australian expedition to 
Mt Everest in 1984. It was a stunning 
success, designated the 'mountaineering 
coup of the century' by veteran American 
climber John Roskelly. Macartney-Snape 
and Greg Mortimer reached the summit 
by a direct route up the North Face—the 
first time a new route had been climbed 
on Mt Everest without supplementary 
oxygen. 

Australians achieved another Everest 
record in 1988. The Australian Bicenten¬ 
nial Everest Expedition (ABEE) climbed 
the mountain by the original South Col 
route; but for the first time without 
Sherpa support above Base Camp. Paul 
Bayne, Pat Cullinan, and Jon Muir all 
reached the summit. 
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The ABEE brought together mount¬ 
aineers of the Army Alpine Association 
(AAA) and a large number of civilian 
climbers. The AAA was active through¬ 
out the 1980s, its most notable success 
being an ascent in 1986 of Broad Peak, the 
second 8,000 metre peak climbed by 
Australians. The civilians included Peter 



pu blic toilets 


The flush of success? Jon Muir was honoured by 
the Australian Government for his ascent of Mt 
Everest. Glenn Robbins. Right, K2 (8,611 metres), 
the world's second-highest peak, seen from the 
Pakistan side. Chester 

Allen and Mike Rheinberger, two 
Melbourne-based climbers with a history 
of Himalayan climbs going back to 1979. 
Prominent among the younger 
generation was Muir, a member of the 
self-styled 'International Turkey Patrol' 
that scaled the precipitous granite walls 
of Changabang in 1982—one of the 
technically most difficult climbs ever 
done by Australians in the Himalayas. 
(See the article on this expedition in Wild 
no 8.) 

By the second half of the 1980s 
Australian Himalayan climbing had 
matured, with a larger number of 
expeditions attempting to scale a wide 
variety of mountains scattered through¬ 
out the Himalayas. Mt Everest no longer 
commanded centre stage. Leading 
climbers included Greg Child, who 
joined a string of international exped¬ 
itions to India, Nepal and the Karakor¬ 
am; and Mike Groom, who teamed with 
John Coulton in 1987 to make a two-man 
ascent of Kangchenjunga, the world's 
third-highest mountain. 



Tragedy, too, has played a part in 
Australian Himalayan climbing, with a 
disconcertingly large number of deaths. 
Avalanches claimed the lives of three 
Australian climbers on Annapurna III 
and one on Dhaulagiri in 1980; another 
on Ganesh IV in 1981. One Australian fell 
to his death on Makalu in 1983 and two 
more on Mt Everest in 1984. 

What does the future hold? The present 
decade began in spectacular fashion with 
a grand slam of 8,000 metre peaks falling 
to Australian climbers. Groom and Mark 
Lemaire reached the summits of Cho 
Oyu and Shisha Pangma, respectively, 
and Child and Mortimer climbed the 
North Ridge of K2. Mortimer thus 
became the only Australian to have 


climbed the earth's two highest mount¬ 
ains. Never one to be overlooked, Mac- 
artney-Snape was back on the scene too, 
with a marathon 'sea-to-summit' ascent 
of Mt Everest. Starting in the Bay of 
Bengal near Calcutta, he became the first 
person to climb the entire 8,872 metres of 
Mt Everest, and repeated Reinhold Mess- 
ner's feat of soloing it without supple¬ 
mentary oxygen. 

Australians thus achieved a remark¬ 
able record of success in 1990. Yet it seems 
likely that their best Himalayan climbing 
is still to come. ■ 

Will Steffen (see Contributors in Wild no 26), his wife Carrie and 
their young daughter Sonja lead an active outdoor life based In 
Canberra. In 1988 Will was a member of the Australian 
expedition to Baruntse in the Nepal Himalayas. He is preparing 
a book on the history of Australian Himalayan mountaineering. 
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Wild Survey Australian Himalayan Climbs 


Year 

Peak, route 

Party members 

Outcome 

Comments 


Ml Everest (8,872 m), 

Tibet, 

N Ridge/Face 

George Finch, member of 11 -man British 
expedition 

Unsuccessful. Finch and J Bruce reached 
8,350 m using supplementary oxygen 

First serious attempt on Mt Everest. Australian 

Finch climbed higher than any other human had 
previously climbed. Finch proved that 
supplementary oxygen could definitely benefit 
climbers 

1957 

Exploratory expedition, 
Karakoram, Pakistan 

Geoffrey Bratt and Grahame Budd, members of 
eight-man British expedition led by Eric Shipton 

Explored in Siachen Glacier area. Climbed 

Towitz Peak (6,400 m) and Island Peak 

(6,860 m) 

Exploratory trip mounted by Imperial College 
Mountaineering Club 

1960 

K12 (7,470 m), Karakoram, 
Pakistan, NW Ridge 

Jon Stephenson, member of four-man British 
expedition 

Unsuccessful. Stephenson climbed with 
porter to 6,640 m and solo to 7,000 m 

Stephenson first Australian to climb to 7,000 m 
without supplementary oxygen 

1963 

Langtang II (6,583 m), 
central Nepal, 

EFace 

Peter Taylor 

Successful. Climbed with fo'ur Sherpas. 

Probably shortest-ever Himalayan 
expedition. Four days from road to Base 
Camp; five days to climb mountain 

Sometimes cited as first Australian expedition to 

Himalayas. However, Taylor was an itinerant 

British geologist stationed in Australia for a few 
years 

1975 

Jannu (7,710 m), 

E Nepal, 

N Face 

Geoff Wayatt, member of 12-man New Zealand 
expedition led by Peter Farrell 

Unsuccessful. High point reached 7,360 m 

Wayatt first Australian on 'modern' expedition. He 
and Jim Strang overcame major obstacle of route 
with bold, alpine-style assault 


Mulkila IV (6,517 m), 

W Ridge 

Michel Altermann (France), Garry Ash, Adrian 
Blake, Dorothy Brown, Warwick Deacock, Jim 
Dorrington, Harry Eldridge, Josephine Flood, 

Terri Jack (UK), Derek Lucas, Peter Morris, 
Michael Richards, John Ryder, Keith Seddon, 
John Wanless 

Unsuccessful. Reached 6,000 m. Six 
members subsequently climbed Mulkila V 
(5,930 m) 

First truly Australian expedition to the Himalayas. 
Organized and led by Warwick Deacock 

1976 

Bethartoli South 

(6,318 m), Gangotri, India 

John Attkinson, Peter Marsh, Bob Ryan, 

Kevin Westren 

Successful 


1977 

Changabang (6,864 m), 
Garhwal, India, 

E Ridge 

Charlie Cuthbertson, Andy Henderson, 

Martin Hendy, Garry Matthew, Malcolm Noble 

Unsuccessful. Henderson, Hendy and 

Noble climbed to within 50 vertical m of 
summit. Stopped by bad weather 

First of many Australian attempts on this striking 
and difficult mountain 


Khumbu trekking peaks, 

E Nepal 

Geoff Batten, Mike Douglas, Fergus Fitzgerald, 
Greg Hodge, Phil Robinson, MendeltTillema 

Successful 

First Australian acent of popular trekking peak 

Imja Tse (Island Peak, 6,189 m) and of 

Parchamo (6,187 m) 

1978 

Dunagiri (7,066 m), 

Garhwal, India, 

SW Ridge 

John Armstrong, Ken Baldwin, Ken Bell, 

Andy Blakers, Andrew Bond, Keith Burns, 

John Finnigan, Lincoln Hall, Theo Hooy, 

Tim Macartney-Snape, Charlie Massy, 

Mark Podkolinski, Ben Sandilands, 

Martin Stone 

Successful. Macartney-Snape reached 
summit; Hall stopped 200 m short. Epic 
descent through electrical storm. Hall 
suffered frostbite 

Most significant of early Australian expeditions. 

First Australian ascent of 7,000 m peak. 

Launched careers of Tim Macartney-Snape and 

Lincoln Hall 

1979 

Dharamsura (White Sail, 
6,445 m), Kulu, India, 

SW Ridge 

Peter Allen, Max Berry, Ed Neve, 

Mike Rheinberger, Andrew Rothfield, 

Gary Wills 

Successful. All but Berry reached summit 

First Australian ascent. Alpine style 


Angdu Ri (5,954 m), 

Kulu, India, NE Ridge 

Mike Rheinberger, Andrew Rothfield 

Successful. Both reached summit 



Ali RatnaTibba (5,750 m), 
Kulu, India, 

SW Ridge 

Phil Cullen, Lincoln Hall, Tim Macartney-Snape 

Successful. Hall and Macartney-Snape 
reached summit. They also climbed Geru 
(5,100 m) 

First Australian ascent. Alpine style 

1980 

Dhaulagiri (8,172 m), 
central Nepal 

Lynne Griffiths, member of American women's 
expedition led by Vera Komarkova 

Unsuccessful. High point reached 

6,500 m. Expedition abandoned when 

On first trip to Himalayas, Lynne Griffiths killed 
when avalanche swept Camp II 


Annapurna III (7,555 m), 
central Nepal, 

NFace 

Geof Bartram, Adrian Blake. Ken Bowes, 
Jonathan Chester. Steve Colman, Warwick 
Deacock, Brian Fearnley (NZ), Jack Higgs, 

Ray Johnston, Faye Kerr, Steve McDowell, 

Colin Monteath (NZ), Stafford Morse, 

Nick Reeves, Richard Schmidt 

Unsuccessful. High point reached 

5,000 m. Expedition abandoned when 
Morse, Reeves and Schmidt killed in 
avalanche 

Worst Australian tragedy ever in Himalayas; 
compounded when Faye Kerr died of stomach 
problems in India following expedition 


Gauri Shankar (7,146 m), 

E Nepal, 

SE Ridge 

Chris Bennett, Graham Brammer, 

Wayne Carroll, Pat Cullinan, Mick Hardless, 

Val Lishman, Jim MacDonald, John Remynse, 
Paul Richards, Barry Young 

Unsuccessful. High point reached 
subsidiary summitTseringma (6,333 m) 

First Himalayan expedition of Army Alpine 

Association (AAA). First ascent of Tseringma 


Changabang (6,864 m), 
Garhwal, India, 

E Ridge 

Peter Allen, Paul Anderson, Max Berry, 

John Dunlop, Tim Hughes, Pat Miller, 

Malcolm Noble, Mike Rheinberger, 

Andrew Rothfield 

Successful. Anderson, Rheinberger and 
Rothfield reached summit 

First Australian ascent. Achievement marred by 
death of Tim Hughes in fall in Rishi Gorge on 
walk out 

1981 

Shivling (6,543 m), 
Gangotri, India, 

E Pillar 

Greg Child and Rick White, members of 
international expedition led by Doug Scott 

Successful. Georges Bettembourg, Child, 
Scott and White reached summit after 
13-day alpine-style push 

First ascent of E Pillar of Shivling. First Himalayan 
success for Greg Child 


Ganesh IV (7,102 m), 
central Nepal, 

S Face/E Ridge 

Brian Agnew, John Cashman, Roy McDonald, 
Rob Phillpot, Phil Pitham, Fritz Schaumburg, 
Dave Simpson, Dave Sloane, Jim Truscott, 
ZacZaharias 

Unsuccessful. High point reached 5,800 
m. Expedition abandoned when Sloane 
was killed by avalanche that swept Camp II 

Second AAA expedition to Himalayas 
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Wild Survey Australian Himalayan Climbs continued 


/ear Peak, route 

Parly members 

Outcome 

Comments 


Ama Dablam (6,854 m), 

E Nepal, 

N Ridge 

Hooman Aprin (USA), Lincoln Hall, Andy 
Henderson, Damien Jones, Tim Macartney- 
Snape, Ken McMahon, Dave Pluth (USA) 

Successful. Hall, Henderson and 
Macartney-Snape reached summit 

First Australian ascent 


Anyemaqen (6,282 m), 

Kunlun, central China, 

E Face 

Geof Bartram, Lincoln Hall, Andy Henderson, 
Tim Macartney-Snape, Charlie Massy 

Successful. Bartram, Hall, Henderson 
and Macartney- Snape climbed E Peak 
(6,152 m); Hall and Macartney-Snape 
traversed to main summit 

First Australian ascent 


Yalung Kang (8,505 m), 

E Nepal, 

NFace 

Cherie Bremer-Kamp, Chris Chandler (USA) 

Unsuccessful. High point reached 7,800 m 

Bremer-Kamp had been on earlier American 
expeditions to Dhaulagiri and K2 


982 Changabang (6,864 m), 

Roddy Mackenzie, Mark Moorhead, John Muir, 

Successful. All four climbers reached 

Second ascent of route; first in alpine style. Very 


Garhwal, India, 

SW Pillar 

Craig Nottle 

summit 

difficult climb technically; all four climbers on their 
first Himalayan trip 


Lhotse (8,501 m), 

E Nepal, 

N Ridge 

Adrian Burgess (UK), Fred From, 

Peter Hillary (NZ), Paul Moores (UK) 

Unsuccessful. High point reached 8,250 m 

From first Australian to climb over 8,000 m 
without supplementary oxygen 


Trisul (7,123 m), 

Geot Bartram, John Coulton, Mike Groom, 

Unsuccessful. High point reached 

First guided Australian climb in Himalayas. 


Garhwal, India 

Lincoln Hall, Tim Macarlney-Snape and four 
American climbers 

6,800 m. Stopped by sustained, violent 
storm 

Bartram, Hall, and Macartney-Snape were guides 


NandaDevi (7,816 m), 

Keith Egerton, Hugh Foxcroft, Tom Millar, Ed 

Unsuccessful. High point reached 7,400 m 

Expedition plagued by illness and accidents. 


Garhwal, India, 

SE Ridge 

Neve, Mike Rheinberger, Gary Wills 

by Rheinberger and Wills. Stopped by 

Neve and Millar evacuated by helicopter 


East Kulu expedition, 

Kulu, India 

John Burrow, Nick Groves (UK), John Marshall, 
Brett Ryan, Terry Ryan 

Successful. Climbed a number of peaks: 
Corner Peak (6,140 m); Kulu Makalu 
(5,882 m); Tiger Tooth (5,980 m); The 
Dome (5,880 m); Shigri Parbat (6,640 m) 

First Australian ascents 


Peak 29 (Dakura, 7,837 m), 
central Nepal, 

S Ridge 

Brian Agnew, member of large British Army 
expedition 

Unsuccessful. High point reached 6,000 m 

Disastrous expedition. Gear lost in transit, wrong 
approach to mountain, punch-up with local 
villagers on trek in, horrific snow conditions on 

8 km long ridge 


Kwangde Shar (6,093 m), 

E Nepal 

Mick Chapman, Colin Pont 

Successful 

First Australian ascent 


Mera Peak (6,476 m), 

E Nepal, 

N Face (Glacier) 

Stephen Bunton, Tim Carroll, Jeff Crass, 

Ivan Dessailly, Mike Myers, Peter Webber 
and one other climber 

Successful. Also climbed Nau Lekh 
(6,363 m) 

First Australian ascents 


Pisang Peak (6,091 m), 
central Nepal, 

SW Face/Ridge 

Bruce Fox, Ian Ravenscroft, Fritz Schaumburg 
(guide), Enn Troopold and three other clients 

Successful 

First Australian ascent of this trekking peak north 
of the Annapurna Himal 

1983 Annapurna II (7,937 m), 

Mike Groom, Lincoln Hall, Andy Henderson, 

Successful. Hall, Henderson, 

First ascent of difficult route on S Face. Second 


central Nepal, 

SFace 

Annapurna III (7,555 m), 
central Nepal, 

SW Face 

Tim Macartney-Snape, Greg Mortimer 

Stephen Bunton, Jonathan Chester, Steve 
McDowell, Adrian Teague, Dave Wagland 

Macartney-Snape and Mortimer reached 
summit after two bivouacs at 7,800 m 

Unsuccessful. High point reached 7,300 m 
by Chester, McDowell and Teague. 

Turned back on summit ridge by high 

7,000 m peak climbed by Australians 


Makalu (8,481 m), 

Bill Denz (NZ), Fred From, Peter Hillary (NZ), 

Unsuccessful. High point reached 7,600 m 

Double tragedy as Denz killed in avalanche and 


E Nepal, 

SW Pillar 

Mark Moorhead 

by From and Moorhead 

Moorhead in fall 


Lobsang Spire (5,715 m), 

Greg Child, member of nine-man international 

Successful. Child, Scott, and Pete Thexton 

First ascent of Lobsang Spire. Child later reached 


SE Face; Broad Peak 
(8,047 m), W Face; 
Karakoram, Pakistan 

expedition led by Doug Scott (UK) 

(UK) reached summit of Lobsang Spire 

8,000 m on Broad Peak but turned back with 
ailing partner Pete Thexton, who died of 
pulmonary oedema on the descent 


Nilgiri North (7,061 m), 
central Nepal, 

SE Ridge 

Peter Allen, Dave Evans, Bruce Fox, Peter 
Lambert, Terry McCullagh, Phil Pitham, 

Mark Whetu (NZ), Zac Zaharias 

Successful. All except Fox reached summit 

Third 7,000 m peak climbed by Australians. First 
major Himalayan peak climbed by AAA 

1984 Pumori (7,145 m), 

E Nepal, SE Face 

Geof Bartram and Chris Curry, members of 

seven-man international expedition 

Successful. All seven reached summit 

New route on SE Face. First Australian ascent 


Mt Everest (8,872 m), 

Geof Bartram, Lincoln Hall, Andy Henderson, 

Successful. Macartney-Snape and 

Remarkable climb of Mt Everest. First Australian 


N Face 

Tim Macartney-Snape, Greg Mortimer 

Mortimer reached summit. Henderson 
stopped 50 vertical m below summit, 
suffered severe frostbite to both hands 

ascent. First ascent of Great Couloir. First ascent 
of new route without supplementary oxygen. 

Smallest party ever to climb new route 


Mt Everest (8,872 m), 

Fred From, Peter Hillary (NZ), Kim Logan (NZ), 

Unsuccessful. High point reached 8,200 m 

Double tragedy as both From and Nottle killed in 


E Nepal, 

W Ridge 

Roddy Mackenzie, Jon Muir, Craig Nottle 

by From and Logan 

falls from high on W Ridge 


Kangguru (7,010 m), 
central Nepal, SE Ridge 

Michael Chapman (UK), Greg Martin, 

Mike Rheinberger 

Unsuccessful. High point reached 6,930 m 
by Rheinberger 

Attempt in winter 


Kangchenjunga (8,598 m), 

E Nepal, 

N Face 

Cherie Bremer-Kamp, Chris Chandler (USA) 

Unsuccessful. High point reached 

7,880 m. Chandler died of cerebral 
oedema at high point 

Highest altitude reached by Australian woman 
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Wild Survey Australian Himalayan Climbs continued 


Year Peak, route 

Party members 

Outcome 

Comments 


John Lamb, Ray Vran 

Unsuccessful. High point reached 

Attempt in winter 

E Nepal, NE Face 


6,100 m. Stopped by cold and high winds 



Peter Lambert, G Law, D Munro, Andrew Smith, 

Successful. Attempt on nearby Singu 

AAA expedition. First Australian ascent of 

5,500 m), central Nepal, 

P Talbot, P Ward 

Chuli (Fluted Peak, 6,501 m), stopped at 

Tharpu Chuli 

E Face 


5,940 m by deep and dangerous snow 


1985 Shivling (6,543 m), 

Brigitte Muir, Jon Muir, Ed Neve, Terry Tremble 

Unsuccessful. High point reached 


Gangotri, India, 

SW Pillar 


5,900 m. Stopped by bad weather 



Peter Allen, Bruce Farmer and 

Unsuccessful on all three routes. Severe 

Australian Rheinberger reached high point on all 

W Ridge/N Face/N Ridge 

Mike Rheinberger, members of 14-man 

avalanche problems. High points reached: 

three routes attempted. Farmer had been 

New Zealand expedition led by Austin Brookes 

7,165 m on W Ridge; 7,165 m on N Face; 

member of 1981 New Zealand expedition to 


7,320 m on N Ridge 

Molamenqing 


Robert Staszewski, member of five-man 

Unsuccessful. Stopped by bad weather 

Attempt in winter 

E Nepal, 

New Zealand expedition 

and illness of members 


S Ridge 

Mustagh Ata (7,546 m), 

Steve McDowell, Jane White, Rick White and 

Unsuccessful. Stopped by early arrival of 


Pamir, W China, 

WFace 

other climbers 

winter weather 



Chris Curry, Thor Erevold (Norway) 

Successful. Curry climbed Kommunizma; 

First Australian ascents. Curry climbed two 

(7,495 m), 

Pik Korzhenevskaya 

(7,105 m), Pamir, USSR 

both climbed Korzhenevskaya 

7,000 m peaks on one expedition 



Lhamu Ghang (5,009 m), 

Greg Bales (Canada), Andrew Borrell and 

Successful 


E Nepal, W Face 

British climber 



North Annapurna region 

Rick Moor, Derek Murphy, Mick Pezet, 

Successful. All except Murphy climbed 

AAA expedition. First Australian ascent of 


Andrew Smith, Jim Strohfeldt, Jim van Gelder, 

Pisang Peak (6,091 m); all except Murphy 

Chulu West 

central Nepal 

Jeff Williams 

and Smith climbed Chulu West (6,220 m) 


1986 Jannu (7,710 m), 

Keith Egerton, Don French (NZ), Terry Tremble 

Unsuccessful. High point reached 7,000 m 

Keith Egerton died at 6,500 m of oedema 

E Nepal, 

SW Ridge 


by French 


Gasherbrum IV (7,925 m), 

Phil Balsdom, Greg Child, 

Successful. Child, Tom Hall-Hargis (USA), 

First ascent of NW Ridge. Second ascent of 


Tim Macartney-Snape, members of eight-man 

and Macartney-Snape reached summit 

mountain. Child, Hall-Hargis, and Randy Leavitt 

NW Ridge 

Australian/American expedition 

after bivouac at 7,860 m 

(USA) later unsuccessful in attempt on E Face of 
Nameless Tower (6,237 m), Trango group 

Shivling (6,543 m), 

Graeme Hill, Veronique Hill, Brigitte Muir, 

Successful. Graeme Hill, Brigitte Muir and 

Ascent took 14 days of continuous climbing in 

Gangotri, India, 

SW Pillar 

Jon Muir 

Jon Muir reached summit of W Peak 

'capsule' style. Rock pitches up to grade 21 ,A4. 


(6,505 m) 

Liaison officer died in freak accident on fixed 
ropes in earlier attempt 

Broad Peak (8,047 m), 

Brian Agnew, Jonathan Chester, 

Successful. Agnew, Chester, Cullinan, 

First Australian ascent of Broad Peak. Second 


Norm Crookston, Pat Cullinan, Tony Delaney, 

Lambert, McCullagh, Rheinberger, 

8,000 m peak climbed by Australians. Cullinan 

WFace 

Peter Lambert, Terry McCullagh, Rick Moor, 
Derek Murphy, Mick Pezet, Mike Rheinberger, 

van Gelder and Zaharias reached summit 

rescued ill German climber on descent 


Jim Truscott, Jim van Gelder, Zac Zaharias 



Kangchenjunga (8,598 m), 

Shane Chemello, Chris Frost, Mike Groom, 

Unsuccessful. High point reached 8,400 m 


E Nepal, SW Face 

Jim Strohfeldt, Jim van Gelder 

by Groom 



Roddy Mackenzie, Brett Ryan, Terry Ryan, 

Unsuccessful. High point reached 6,800 m 

One of the highest unclimbed peaks in the world. 

E Karakoram, India, 

members of 14-person international expedition 

by Hillary, Skip Horner (USA) and 

Expedition had problems with Indian military: film 

S Face/SE Ridge 

led by Peter Hillary (NZ) 

Mackenzie 

confiscated, Hillary held at gunpoint 

Langshisa Ri (6,437 m), 

Simon Cox (NZ), John Goulstone, 

Successful 

First Australian ascent 

central Nepal, 

SFace 

Marty Hunter (NZ), Steve Upton 



Pumori (7,145 m), E Nepal, 

Steve McDonald, member of six-man 

Unsuccessful. High point reached 6,545 m 


S Ridge 

New Zealand expedition 



1987 Kedarnath Peaks (6,968 

Lydia Bradey (NZ), Geoff Little, Brigitte Muir, 

Successful. Bradey and Jon Muir reached 

Jon Muir soloed a traverse of all three peaks in 

m, 6,830 m, 6,500 m), 

Jon Muir, Louise Shepherd 

summit of Kedarnath Dome. Little and 

41 hours. New route, alpine style 

Gangotri, India 


Brigitte Muir reached 6,250 m 



Geoff Little and Brigitte Muir, members of 

Successful. Bradey, Little and Carol 

First Australian ascent. Third 8,000 m peak 

Gasherbrum II (8,035 m), 

16-person New Zealand expedition 

McDermott (NZ) climbed Gasherbrum II by 

climbed by an Australian. Peak climbed in 

Karakoram, Pakistan 

SE Ridge. Unsuccessful on Gasherbrum 1, 
NW Ridge/Face. High point reached 6,800 

three-day, alpine-style push from low camp 


K2 (8,611 m), 

Greg Child and Tim Macartney-Snape, 

Unsuccessful. High point reached 

First Australian attempt on world’s second-highest 


members of seven-man international expedition 

7,100 m. Stopped by bad weather and 

peak 

EFace 

led by Doug Scott 

poor snow conditions 


Changtse (7,553 m), Tibet, 

Colin Gordon, David Hunter, Glen Nash, 

Successful. Nash and Turner reached 

First Australian ascent. Third ascent of mountain 

N Face 

John Smart, Rod Turner, Louis Whitton 

summit in four-day, alpine-style push 


Kangchenjunga (8,598 m), 
E Nepal, 

SW Face 

John Coulton, Mike Groom 

Successful. Both reached summit 

First Australian ascent. Fourth 8,000 m peak 
climbed by Australians. Forced bivouac in open at 
7,900 m on descent. Both suffered severe frostbite 
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Wild Survey Australian Himalayan Climbs continued 



Year 

Peak, route 

Party members 

Outcome 

Comments 


Kangchenjunga (8,598 m), 

E Nepal, W Face 

Carol Brand-Maher, Terry Tremble, 

Jim van Gelder 

Unsuccessful. High point reached 7,500 m 



Mt Everest (8,872 m), 

E Nepal, 

S Pillar 

Peter Hillary (NZ), Kim Logan (NZ), Jon Muir, 
Mike Rheinberger 

Unsuccessful. High point reached 8,020 m 
by Logan and Rheinberger 

Logan and Rheinberger climbed S Pillar in alpine 
style from Camp 1 at 6,860 m to high point at 

8,020 m 

1988 

Shivling (6,543 m), 

Kedarnath Dome 

(6,830 m), Gangotri, India 

Nic Deka and Jim Duff, members of 17-man 
iniernanonai expedition 

Successful on Kedarnath Dome. 
Unsuccessful on S Pillar of Shivling 



Kedarnath Dome 

(6,830 m), Gangotri, India 

Ydeet Winter-lrving, member of international ski 
expedition 

Successful. Ski descent from summit 

First Australian ski descent of major Himalayan 


Mt Everest (8,872 m), 

E Nepal, 

SE Ridge 

Brian Agnew, Paul Bayne, Austin Brookes, 

Pat Cullinan, Chris Curry, Tony Delaney, 

Bruce Farmer, Peter Lambert, Terry McCullagh, 
Rick Moor, Jon Muir, Mick Pezet, Phil Pitham, 
Mike Rheinberger, Andrew Smith, 

Jim Strohfeldt, Terry Tremble, Jim Truscott, 

Jim van Gelder, Zac Zaharias 

Successful. Bayne, Cullinan and Muir 
reached summit. All used supplementary 
oxygen 

Australian Bicentennial Everest Expedition. 

Second Australian ascent of Mt Everest. First 
ascent of Mt Everest by South Col route without 
using Sherpa support on mountain. Eleven 
climbers reached 8,600 m or higher 


Baruntse (7,168 m), 

E Nepal, 

SE Ridge 

John Armstrong, Ken Baldwin, Tom Barcham, 
Charlie Barton, Ken Bell, John Finnigan, 

Peter Hodge (USA), Theo Hooy, Peter Lane, 

Will Steffen 

Unsuccessful. High point reached 7,020 m 
by Baldwin, Finnigan, Hodge, Hooy, Lane 
and Steffen. Stopped by dangerous snow 
conditions on summit ridge 

Armstrong, Baldwin, Bell, Finnigan and Hooy 
members of 1978 Dunagiri expedition 


Pumori (7,145 m), 

E Nepal, 

SE Ridge 

Armando Corvini, Matt Godbold, 

Richard Howes, Andrew Lock, Ray Vran, 

Jeff Williams, Scott Woolums (USA) 

Successful. Corvini, Howes, Vran and 
Woolums reached summit 

Corvini suffered frostbite during bivouac on ascent 


Makalu (8,481 m), 

E Nepal, 

WFace 

Greg Child, member of 11-man international 
expedition led by Doug Scott 

Unsuccessful. High point reached 

8,100 m. Stopped by evacuation of 

Rick Allen (UK) injured in avalanche 


1989 

Mt Everest (8,872 m), 

E Nepal, 

SE Ridge 

Roddy Mackenzie, member of 15-man 
international expedition 

Successful. Mackenzie and Adrian 

Burgess (UK) reached summit. Both used 
supplementary oxygen 

Mackenzie sixth Australian to stand on the 
summit of Mt Everest 


Mustagh Ata (7,546 m), 
Pamir, W China, 

Ken McConnell and Mike Rheinberger (guide), 
members of six-man international expedition 

Successful. Rheinberger, Shaun Norman 
(NZ) and two British clients reached 

First Australian ascent. Rheinberger climbed 
mountain on snow shoes 


Himalchuli West 

(7,540 m), central Nepal, 

SW Ridge 

Paul Bayne (guide) and Campbell Mercer, 
members of 12-man international expedition 

Successful. Bayne, Russell Brice (NZ), 

Jan Gangdal (Norway) and Mercer 
reached summit 

First Australian ascent. Second ascent of 
mountain. New, technically hard route involving 
traverse of 3 km long ridge with 11 major 
pinnacles 


Nameless Tower (6,237 m), 
Trango Group, Karakoram, 
Pakistan, NE Face 

Greg Child, Mark Wilford (USA) 

Unsuccessful. High point reached 5,800 m 

Alpine-style attempt for 13 consecutive days on 

1,500 m vertical wall. Six days of storm 


Ama Dablam (6,854 m), 

E Nepal, SW Ridge 

Shane Chemello, John Coulton, Paul Gray, 

Mike Groom, Chris Hawthorne, Stan Pickering 

Unsuccessful. High point reached 6,750 m 
by Coulton and Groom 



Peak 5886 (5,886 m), 
Karakoram, Pakistan, 

SFace 

Damien Barrett, Wade Stevens 

Successful. Climbed during ski traverse of 
Biafo—Hispar Glacier system 


1990 

Mt Everest (8,872 m), 

E Nepal, 

SE Ridge 

Tim Macartney-Snape 

Successful. Climbed SE Ridge after 
climbing to 7,500 m on W Ridge 

First ascent of entire 8,872 m of Mt Everest from 
sea level to summit. Second ascent of Mt Everest 
by Macartney-Snape, both without supplementary 
oxygen 


Cho Oyu (8,201 m), Tibet, 
NW Face 

Tim Ball, Tony Dignan, Mike Groom, 

Steve McDowell, Jane White, Rick White 

Successful. Groom reached summit. 

Dignan climbed to 8,050 m 

First Australian ascent. Second 8,000 m peak 
climbed by Groom 


Shisha Pangma (8,046 m), 

N Ridge 

Mark Lemaire, member of six-man international 
expedition 

Successful. Russell Brice (NZ), Lemaire, 
Eirik Tryti (Norway), Olav Ulvund (Norway) 
and Mark Vallance (UK) reached summit 

First Australian ascent. Lemaire had climbed to 

7,400 m on Changtse in 1988 as member of New 
Zealand expedition 


Menlungtse (7,181 m), 

Tibet, SE Ridge 

Greg Child, John Roskelly (USA) 

Unsuccessful. High point reached 

6,450 m. Stopped by dangerous cornices 

Alpine-style attempt on one of highest unclimbed 
peaks in Himalayas 


Mt Everest (8,872 m), Tibet, 

N Ridge/NE Ridge 

Chris Curry and Mike Rheinberger, members of 
nine-man New Zealand expedition 

Unsuccessful. High point reached 

8,650 m by Hugh van Noorden (NZ). Curry 
and Rheinberger reached 8,565 m. 

Stopped by storms and dangerous snow 
conditions 

Curry's second and Rheinberger's fourth attempt 
on Mt Everest 


K2 (8,611 m), 

Karakoram, Pakistan, 

N Ridge 

Greg Child, Lyle Closs, Phil Erschler (USA), 

Peter Keustler, Greg Mortimer, 

Steve Swenson (USA), Margaret Werner 

Successful. Child, Mortimer and Swenson 
reached summit. Erschler stopped 200 m 

First Australian ascent of world's second-highest 
mountain. Mortimer only Australian to climb 
world's two highest peaks 


Mustagh Ata (7,546 m), 
Pamir, W China, 

WFace 

Paul Bayne, Simon Davis (NZ), Rik Deaton, 

Philip Milichamp (NZ) 

Successful. Bayne and Davis reached 

Alpine touring skis used above 6,100 m on ascent 

This table includes all successful Australian ascents of Himalayan peaks, but only first Australian ascents of 'trekking' peaks in Nepal. It also includes 'near misses' on major Himalayan peaks and B 

other unsuccessful attempts which are considered noteworthy for any reason (for example, technical difficulty, unclimbed peak, deaths). Peaks successfully climbed are indicated in bold. 
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WILD BUSHWALKING 


jLLOWTHAT 


SURVEYOR! 


A walk along the crest of the MacPherson Range 
125 years after Surveyor Roberts, by Greg Baikaloff 







W e strolled across a vast, dusty 
rubbish tip adjoining the northern 
boundary of Coolangatta Airport. Huge 
trucks trailing long clouds of choking 
dust roared between piles of putrid city 
waste. Rusty metal, diesel oil, broken 
bottles, stench. And in the background, 
symmetrical towers of concrete and glass. 
We had not been prepared for this total 
assault on our senses. We walked on. 

'Do you fancy an ice-cream?', I sug¬ 
gested. 

Tony agreed with a minimum of 
coaxing. 'Why not!' We started to cross 
the road to a small corner store. Suddenly 
I was shocked from my fixation by the 
screeching of tyres. A late-model car had 
barely managed to stop, perilously close 
to us both. Its irate and somewhat 
confused occupant yelled, 'You were 
miles away!' 

I said nothing in return but thought to 
myself, 'If he only knew how many miles 
away!'. I'm sure the startled expressions 
on our dirty, unshaven faces will remain 
with that motorist for many years to 
come. 

■ 

Our journey had begun nine days 
earlier and approximately 170 kilometres 
to the west, at Wilsons Peak, the junction 
point of the MacPherson and Great 
Dividing Ranges. Our intention was to 
retrace the Queensland-New South 
Wales border to the ocean at Point 
Danger; to follow exactly, we hoped, the 
route of the original border survey as a 
tribute to the achievements of Surveyor 
Francis Edward Roberts 125 years before. 
Roberts's story is one of determination 
and courage, characteristic of his era. 

In the 1850s the colony of New South 
Wales covered a large area of land from 
the northern tip of Cape York south to the 
River Murray. News travelled slowly 
from the capital, Sydneytown, to the 
Moreton Bay penal colony at Brisbane. 
The long struggle to achieve a separate 
colony with Brisbane as its capital ended 
on 6 June 1859 when letters patent were 
issued under the seal of Her Brittanic 
Majesty. These appear in part in Arthur 


Groom's book One Mountain After 
Another. The new colony was to occupy 
the land to the north of: 

...a line commencing on the sea coast at 
Point Danger, in latitude about 28 degrees, 
eight minutes south and following the 
range thence which divides the waters of 
the Tweed, Richmond and Clarence Rivers 
from those of the Logan and Brisbane 


A distant view of Mt Warning, first sighted by 
Captain Cook in 1770. Near right, Francis Edward 
Roberts, Moreton District Surveyor First Class, was 
given the unenviable task of surveying the new 
boundary between Queensland and New South 
Wales. Middle right, one of Roberts's original 
blazes. Far right, author Greg Baikaloff, left, and 
Tony Groom at their journey's end. Previous 
page, 'imposing and intimidating' Mt Lindesay 
dominated the walkers' skyline for three days. All 
photos Baikaloff collection 

The young colony was to be called 
Queensland, and the separation neces¬ 
sitated a new map. Francis Edward 
Roberts, Moreton District Surveyor First 
Class, was given the unenviable task of 
surveying the boundary. Little did the 
decision-makers in England know that 
the watershed which was to become the 
border included some of the wildest 


jungle-clad hills on earth—a far cry from 
the rolling green hills of home. 

The MacPherson Range branches off 
the Great Divide in an easterly direction. 
Roberts's route, and the one we chose to 
follow, includes many named features: 
Mt Clunie, Mt Ballow, Nothofagus 
Mountain, Mts Lindesay, Glennie, Tanna, 
Gipps and Nungulba, Tweed Trig, Point 
Look-out, Mts Throakban, Worendo, 
Bithongabel and Hobwee, Springbrook 


Plateau, Mts Cougal, Tomewin, Cola- 
gang, and Woodgee Hill. 

With many opportunities along the 
border for food drops. I'm not sure why 
we decided to carry all our food— 
probably because Roberts had had to 'do 
it tough'. However, the surveyor had 
employed two men. According to Arthur 
Groom, their '...sole duties would be to 
shift camp and keep up a constant supply 
of rations'. Water, or the lack of it, was a 
major concern for us as it had been for 
Roberts. Our overnight campsites were 
determined by the availability of water; 
but despite careful planning, more often 
than not they were dry. 

During our MacPherson epic we 
experienced many of bushwalking's 
extremes: from the restful tranquillity of 



















majestic Long Creek Falls to the lung¬ 
bursting struggle up the slippery slopes 
of Mt Clunie; from open grassland dotted 
with stringy bark and grass trees to the 
dark, closed forest of Mt Nungulba, ram¬ 
pant with prickly vine and stinging tree; 
from the salty, sticky sweat of the after¬ 
noon sun to the cutting, cold westerly 
winds that roared through the tree-tops 
at night. 

We saw ancient forests of Antarctic 
beech (Nothofagus moorei) standing 
proud and mighty on the high peaks of 
Mt Ballow and Nothofagus Mountain. 
These trees were well established when 
Christ walked the earth. Their gnarled, 
moss-covered root systems protruded 
like small mountains through a carpet of 



brown leaves, creating the perfect 'Lord 
of the Rings' setting. This remote section 
of the border between Nothofagus 
Mountain and Collins Gap is not often 
travelled. I had heard stories of 
experienced bushwalkers who had been 
hopelessly lost there for days on end, so 
we approached the area with caution and 
respect. 

We were quite proud of our progress 
when we stopped for lunch beside a 
small stream. We had successfully 
negotiated the blackberry and lantana of 
the old logging road and sighted several 
of Roberts's original blaze marks on trees 
lining the crest of the ridge. We were in 
good spirits. A bit of care while 
navigating the last few kilometres and 
we would camp at Collins Gap ahead of 
our planned schedule. Occasional red 
metal markers nailed to trees reassured 
us of our route-finding ability in closed 
forest. Then, as the ridge we were on 
swung sharply to the north-west, we 
came across a red marker with the words 
'To Barney Spur' scratched into it. 

'North-west to Barney Spur?!', I 
exclaimed. 'We want south-east to Mt 
Lindesay!' 

At 4.55 pm, after several dead-end 
attempts to find the correct ridge, we 
decided to head back to our lunch site by 


the stream for the night. Depression and 
frustration set in. We pondered over the 
map until late that night and came up 
with a series of five compass bearings 
and distances which we hoped would 
put us on the right track. 

We made an early start and retraced 
our steps to the spot where our careful 
navigation was to begin; 360 metres at 
92°, 100 metres at 143°, 250 metres at 93°, 
and there it was: the missing ridge, the 
way out of our Nothofagus nightmare. 

'Up on that tree: a marker!', shouted 
Tony excitedly. We both looked at the 
marker, then at each other, neither of us 
brave enough to utter aloud the words 
scratched on that plate: 'To Barney Spur'. 
Dejected but still hopeful, we followed 
the two final bearings down into a gully, 
then eventually to the correct ridge. Our 
immediate problems were over. 

Throughout the journey our minds 
constantly wandered back in time; back 



to when the first white men, compelled 
by duty and with singleness of purpose, 
walked, crawled and scrambled as we 
had done over these very mountains and 
ridges. From the mountain tops we 
imagined how this country must have 
looked 125 years ago when Roberts and 
his small party viewed it for the first time. 
The many survey marks blazed into old 
trees still standing conjured up vivid 
images of tough, bearded men discussing 
their next compass bearing. We tried to 
imagine the hardship endured by those 
pioneers as they inched their way across 
tangled, cyclone-whipped hill tops, for 
weeks on end of torrential rain and 
bitterly cold winds, faced with contin¬ 
uous dampness, blood-sucking leeches, 
and the burden of heavy yet delicate 
equipment. With an early start and fair 
weather, they considered 400 to 600 
yards a good day's mapping. It took 
Roberts and his men almost three years 
to survey those wild ranges between 
Point Danger and Wilsons Peak; as a 
result, 125 years later Tony Groom and I 
made it in only nine days. 

Our 30 kilogram rucksacks caused us 
endless torment and frustration; not 
showering for several days further tested 
our shortened tempers. It was an 
unpleasant feeling to crawl into a 
sleeping bag at night carrying a full day's 
sticky sweat, caked-on dirt and congeal¬ 
ed blood from dozens of small stinging 
cuts. By brushing our teeth just before 
retiring, we bluffed our filthy bodies into 


believing that they had been washed. 
This ploy was successful in the early 
stages, but by the final days our noses 
reminded us constantly of our extreme 
uncleanness. 

On a fine Monday afternoon eight days 
after we had first set out, we rested upon 
a log on top of Springbrook Plateau. Tony 
was brief and to the point. 'We're not 
going to make iP, he said. 'We've both got 
to be back at work on Wednesday and 
there are more than 40 kilometres to go'. 
Then I had a brainwave. We would find 
a farmhouse somewhere in the Tallebud- 



gerra valley, leave our packs there and 
run the final leg to Point Danger. Our 
campsite on that last night was perfect: it 
had running water, soft grass, level 
ground; and for the first time since we 
started, we had time to relax and really 
enjoy our surroundings. Fireflies flicker¬ 
ed their Morse code courtship, and the 
soothing babble of running water blend¬ 
ed with familiar sounds of the night 
chorus. Entranced by a blazing fire, we 
reassured each other that the concluding 
day would go according to plan. 

Without packs we gained a new lease 
on life and shuffled around the ridges in 
true Cliff Young style. As our destination 
drew nearer, human interference with 
nature grew more and more apparent. 
On descending Woodgee Hill we were 
confronted with a housing estate, a 
barren, treeless hollow crammed with 
row upon row of identical brick boxes. 
Yes, we were certainly back in civil¬ 
ization. As we plodded along the Pacific 
Highway at Kirra we laughed hyster¬ 
ically, as if stupefied by liquor, at garden 
gnomes and miniature windmills care¬ 
fully positioned on manicured and fas¬ 
tidiously bordered front lawns. 

Tears filled our eyes as we jogged up 
the final hill at Point Danger. Greeted by 
loved ones with champagne, beer and 
real food, we lay back on the grass and 
removed our boots. After licking our 
wounds we tried to comprehend what 
we had achieved in the days just past. 
Meanwhile, our greatest challenge was 
yet to come: the big clean-up! ■ 
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Why they should be recognized as World Heritage, by Geoff Mosley 



S ince 1978 a list of the world's treasures 
has existed, equivalent in concept to 
the seven wonders of the ancient world. 
This is the World Heritage List estab¬ 
lished under the 1972 Convention Con¬ 
cerning the Protection of the World Cult¬ 
ural and Natural Heritage. Its primary 
purpose is to protect areas and sites of 
'outstanding universal value', and in¬ 
scription confers the highest protective 
status possible. 

By the end of 1990 the natural section 
of the list contained 74 properties. Prob¬ 
ably the most glaring omission was the 
absence of any area inscribed primarily 
as an example of Australia's unique 
eucalypt forests. Yet World Heritage list¬ 
ing of the Australian Alps is supported 

Lonely snow gum sentinel near the summit of Mt 
Speculation, Victoria. Paul Sinclair. Main photo, 
Mt Townsend from the Etheridge Range at sunset, 
Snowy Mountains, New South Wales. Janusz 
Mo! inski 









by both the Australian Academy of Scie¬ 
nce and the Australian Conservation 
Foundation. 

The incongruity of the situation is all 
the more apparent because two Austral¬ 
ian areas have been nominated primarily 
as rain forest sites, and our tropical, sub¬ 
tropical and temperate rain forests are all 
well represented in three separate World 
Heritage Areas. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
very best example of eucalypt forests and 
their associated vegetation types is in 
that part of south-eastern Australia 
centred on the Alps. There is potential 
here for a World Heritage Area made up 
of a number of parks and reserves which 
would incorporate all the natural 
environments from sea level to the 
highest alpine tops. 

To be included on the World Heritage 
List, a site should not only be internat¬ 
ionally valuable but be the best of its kind 
in the world. The criteria for assessment 
of natural properties are highly demand¬ 
ing. In summary, the site must have 
features which are outstandingly signif¬ 
icant in one or more of the following 
ways: 

• as an example of a major stage in the 
earth's evolution (such as an ice age or 
the development of major new plant 
forms); 

• as an example of significant ongoing 


geological or biological process (such 
as speciation); 

• in containing superlative natural 
features and scenes of great natural 
beauty; 

• in containing the most important 
habitats of threatened species. 
Assessment also includes a test of 

integrity, with regard both to the 
naturalness of the area's condition and 
the measures to be used to guarantee 
protection in the future. It is better, of 
course, if these protective measures are 
already in place, but it is not unusual for 
the World Heritage Committee to 
negotiate improved protection with the 
nominating nation before the nominated 
site is finally admitted. This might be 
necessary for the Australian Alps. 

The listing of our rain forest sites is 
instructive. There is no doubt that they 
meet all the above criteria. They are 
living - relics of a type of flora which 
existed in Gondwana long before 
Australia broke away from this former 
supercontinent, and which covered most 
of our continent until about ten million 
years ago. They contain the most ancient 
and primitive of the world's surviving 
conifers, dating back 200 million years, 
and the richest collection on earth of 
primitive flowering plants, and they are 
of outstanding importance for the 
understanding of the earth's evo¬ 


lutionary history. The forest commun¬ 
ities are still evolving, they have beaut¬ 
iful natural scenery, and their habitats are 
important for threatened species. 

At least an equal case can be made for 
the inclusion of the eucalypt-dominated 
sclerophyll forests of the highlands of 
south-eastern Australia, and there are 
important ways in which the case for 
their listing is, if anything, even stronger 
than that for rain forest sites. 

I shall refer later to the question of 
which precise areas should comprise the 
nomination, and what it should be called. 
Whichever parks are proposed, there is 
no doubt that they will include the 
highlands of the Australian Capital 
Territory, the Snowy Mountains and the 
Victorian Alps. The term 'Australian 
Alps' conveniently encapsulates the 
wider region; and as long as it is 
recognized that the area is not restricted 
to the alpine and subalpine environ¬ 
ments, the term will be useful until a final 
decision is made on a name. 

The region has two main axes, parallel 
to the coast: one running from west to 
east through Victoria, the other from 
north to south through the Snowy 
Mountains. They meet near the State 
border, so that from the air the upland 
has roughly the shape of a boomerang. 

There is much disagreement among 
geologists about the cause of the uplift 



which produced the Alps, but it is now 
generally accepted that it began between 
95 and 70 million years ago and 
continued for 30 million years or longer. 
The land which was uplifted had been 
largely flattened by erosion so that 
plain-like plateau forms originally 
covered most of the uplifted area. 

Subsequent erosion by rivers cut back 
into the plateaux and created large, 
V-shaped valleys. In much of New South 
Wales the plateau land forms are still 
relatively intact; but in Victoria more 
active river erosion has created a number 
of isolated high plains, and the steep 
terrain of valley sides constitutes the bulk 
of the alpine environment. 

Except for a few patches, such as those 
in the Otways and East Gippsland, rain 
forests are today restricted to the 
north-east of Australia and to western 
Tasmania—the wettest parts of the 
continent. Everywhere else they have 
been replaced by plants with hard leaves: 
sclerophylls. These plants, it appears, 
began to develop on relatively infertile 
soils within the rain forest about 40 
million years ago. Evidence of compar¬ 
able adaptation to local environmental 
difference can be seen today in some rain 
forest areas, such as those of coastal Cape 
York Peninsula. 

The event which seems to have swung 
the balance decisively in favour of the 
more modern sclerophyll types was the 
drying of the Australian climate which 
followed the expansion of the Antarctic 
ice cap and the subsequent cooling of the 
ocean south of Australia. This probably 
began to take substantial effect about ten 
million years ago. 

Similar dry conditions produced 
sclerophyll vegetation around the 
Mediterranean, at the tip of South Africa, 
in Chile and on the Californian coast. The 
vegetation in these widely separate 
localities has structural similarities, 
particularly in the scrub types. However, 
Australia's isolation as it drifted 
northwards for millions of years through 
the Southern Ocean resulted in the 
development of its own unique plant 
types, the most notable being the genus 
Eucalyptus, the species of which came to 
dominate much of the vegetation. Unlike 
our rain forests, the eucalypt forests are 
unique to Australia. 

Since the climate of virtually the whole 
continent was characterized by periodic 
drought, there was scope for several 
broad structural forms to develop which 
largely corresponded to the amount of 
effective precipitation. These ranged 
from the tall, open forests of the 
south-east and south-west to low 
woodland such as that of the semi-arid 
Mallee. 

In eastern Australia, where the 
presence of mountains meant that there 
was a great variety of micro-climates and 
soil conditions, the eucalypts and other 
species of the open forest diversified 
enormously. In the south-east, a total of 


2,100 metres of altitude was available for 
speciation. Further diversity was added 
by the alignment of major land forms 
from north to south, across the path of the 
prevailing, rain-bearing winds. This 
created rain shadows, the most extensive 
being in the lee of the Snowy Mountains. 

Almost everywhere, though, new 
species of eucalypts evolved and filled 
different niches. Distinct groups of 
species in this one genus occur at all 
altitudes, from the coast up to 1,900 
metres. In other mountainous parts of the 
world, increasing altitude is more often 
reflected in a change in genus. 

The best way to gain an appreciation of 
the glorious diversity of the area's 
vegetation is to climb any of its 
substantial slopes and enjoy the spectacle 
of the changing species. These changes 
are well displayed on the western flank 
of the Main Range. Here the land rises 
1,700 metres in 6.4 kilometres from the 
Geehi flats to Mt Townsend. The climb 
begins in savannah woodland near the 
river, passes through belts of open forest 
(dry sclerophyll), and tall, open forest 
(wet sclerophyll) to subalpine woodland. 
Each belt contains a different combin¬ 
ation of eucalypt species. Finally, the alp¬ 
ine communities are reached. In Victoria, 
the climbs up Mts Feathertop and 
Bogong offer similar experiences. 


The most spectacular form of eucalypt 
adaptation is the snow gum (.Eucalyptus 
pauciflora). It is the only tree to be found 
above 1,500 metres and usually 
dominates in the last 300 to 500 metres 
below the upper tree line. Its large 
evergreen leaves and the fact that its 
shape is unsuitable for shedding snow 
make the snow gum appear less well 
adapted for dealing with the severity of 
the climate than its cone-shaped conif¬ 
erous counterparts with their needle- 
leaves in other mountainous regions of 
the world. 

In fact, the snow gum has unseen 
controls over the process of photosyn¬ 
thesis to defend itself against cold and 
seasonal changes in climate. In addition, 
its multiple stems reduce the possibility 
of total mechanical damage, and it can be 
revegetated from a large underground 
root-stock or lignotuber following des¬ 
truction of its stems by fire. It is thus 
potentially immortal. 

The vegetation of the Australian Alps 
includes many other special features. 
One well known to bushwalkers in the 
high plains is the inversion of the usual 
sequence of vegetation belts in subalpine 
upland valleys. Cold air drainage causes 
subalpine woodland to occur above 
treeless frost hollows, so that there is both 
a lower and an upper tree level. 













The western parts of the region are 
colder and wetter than the east. 
Consequently, the height of the upper 
tree line increases steadily from the west 
to reach 1,800 metres near Mt Kosciusko, 
and moisture-loving species such as the 
southern beech ( Nothofagus cunning- 
hamii) are found in gullies near the edge 
of the Baw Baw Plateau. 

In the relatively warm conditions of the 
Snowy River rain shadow there are 
species typical of the more arid environ¬ 
ments of the inland, including pure 
stands of white cypress pine ( Callitris 
collumellaris). 

The Victorian part of the Snowy River 
and the nearby Rodger River highland 
have a great variety of forest types. In 
addition to dry sclerophyll, both warm 
and cool temperate rain forest commun¬ 
ities and wet sclerophyll open forests are 
represented. The wet sclerophyll 
contains patches of virgin, multi-aged 
mountain ash ( Eucalyptus regnans). 
Forest of this type also occurs on the 
Errinundra Plateau. The mountain ash 
and alpine ash ( Eucalyptus delegatensis ) 
forests of the East Gippsland National 
Parks are equally significant in that they 
have never been logged. 

Trees generally do not occur where the 
mean temperature of the warmest 
months is less than 10°C. They are 
replaced by heaths, grassland and herbs 
containing a mixture of stock which 
originated in Gondwana and evolved 
locally, and migrants from overseas 
(especially the Northern hemisphere). 
These, too, have diversified locally. 
Precisely when the alpine flora develop¬ 
ed to something like its present distinct¬ 
ive form is not clear, but the mountains 
are old enough to have hosted an alpine 
flora well before the mountains of New 
Zealand and Papua New Guinea were 
uplifted. Because of their location half¬ 
way between New Guinea and Antarc¬ 
tica and upwind of New Zealand, plants 
from the Alps have travelled to these 
other alpine areas. 

In the context of World Heritage, the 
alpine flora is valuable more because of 
its place in a spectrum of regional 
ecosystems arranged by altitude than for 
its unique assemblages and endemic 
species. 

Another important reason for 
including all the component parts of the 
environment in the World Heritage 
nomination is their relationship to each 
other. Being in a state of dynamic 
evolution we can expect that change will 
continue to occur, particularly if there 
should be a relatively rapid change in the 
climate. 

The relationship between species and 
communities, and the role of fire, are all 
matters of intense scientific interest. 

Over the past two million years the 
plants of the region have moved up and 
down the slopes as the climate has cooled 
and then warmed again. We now face the 
prospect of the present inter-glacial 


becoming much warmer than we had 
anticipated as a result of human-induced 
changes in the atmosphere. If this occurs, 
it will be reflected once again in the fauna 
and flora. However, the large range in 
altitude of the alpine region is likely to 
combine with the numerous distinctive 
genotypes and the adaptive potential of 
the plants to create considerable 
resilience. 


from alternate freezing and thawing, 
known as 'periglacial' features. 

The most important of these is the least 
obvious. It is the smoothing out of the 
landforms through the breakup of rocks 
in the soil and the downward movement 
of material. This probably occurred 
during most of the cold cycles of the last 
two million years. Fossil periglacial 
features include solifluction terraces, 



Camp Creek, Mt Bogong, Victoria. Sinclair 

Fortunately also, the upper tree line is 
some 300 to 400 metres below the tops of 
the mountains, and with a lengthy 
time-lag in the biological response, the 
warming might be brought under control 
before the upward movement of snow 
gums brings them to the tops of the 
mountains. 

The case for inscription of the 
Australian Alps on the World Heritage 
List on the grounds of the importance of 
their landforms is considerably weaker. 
None the less, the area has outstanding 
examples of periglacial phenomena and 
these need to be considered and assessed. 

Whilst the Alps were probably affected 
in some way by all the ice ages of the last 
two million years, the landforms created 
by the last glacial, which reached its 
height between 25,000 and 15,000 years 
ago, are the only evidence available. In a 
comparatively low latitude, of only 
moderate height, and situated well 
inland, away from moist maritime air, the 
Alps were marginal as far as ice 
formation was concerned. Thirteen 
cirques, five lakes and a number of 
moraines in the highest area around Mt 
Kosciusko show where ice was at work 
for several thousand years, but the main 
physical heritage of the cold periods is 
the series of landforms which resulted 


blockstreams and blockfields from the 
last ice age. Good examples of block 
deposits can be seen around the 
Cobberas and Mt Wombargo in Victoria, 
in the Toolong Range in New South 
Wales and at Mt Kelly in the ACT. The 
boulders of basalt or granite in the 
blockstreams once flowed steadily 
downhill. Today they look like rivers of 
stone. The ice and mud which provided 
the lubricant have been washed away 
and the boulders are virtually immobile. 

Some periglacial processes are still at 
work. Terraces are still forming in a few 
favourable places, and nivation hollows 
are still being extended in association 
with long-lasting snow patches on the 
Main Range. 

Scenic beauty is a subjective criterion. 
The uplift of old plains and the subse¬ 
quent demolition of much of the plateau, 
especially in the Victorian Alps, means 
that landforms in the highest areas are 
generally flat, and the most spectacular 
scenery is on the plateau-edge escarp¬ 
ments and in deep valleys such as the 
Snowy and the upper Murray. The char¬ 
acteristic contrast between these two 
types of country is well known to bush- 
walkers who, after struggling for hours 
up a steep slope, often in dense scrub, 
reach the easy going of the open, rolling 
plateau with its broad valleys, small 
streams and wild flowers. 
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The scenic features of outstanding 
universal value in the region are also of 
importance for evolutionary and ecolog¬ 
ical processes; the vegetation pattern, 
and the forests in particular. Baron 
Ferdinand Von Mueller summed up their 
appeal when he wrote about the senti¬ 
ment of veneration which 'among all the 
grand works of nature an undisturbed 
forest region is most apt to call forth'. The 
grandeur of the forests is enhanced by the 
fact that most occur on the slopes of 
major valleys; and in truth it is an 
artificial approach to separate plant life 
from its physical setting. The sense of 
pleasure in being alive is very great in 
such country. Next time you stop and 
gaze out over eucalypt forests stretching 
to the horizon, it may add to your 
awareness of good fortune to remind 
yourself that you are looking at scenery 
unique in the world. 

The endangered plants and animals of 
south-eastern Australia belong to two 
main habitats: the alpine areas and the 
forests. Threatened animals character¬ 
istic of the higher areas, which include 
the mountain pygmy possum ( Burramys 
parvus) and the Baw Baw frog ( Philoria 
frosti), are vulnerable because of their 
restricted distribution. Part of the habitat 
of the pygmy possum, the only 
Australian mammal found exclusively in 
alpine and subalpine areas, is threatened 
by resort development. 

The main endangered species in the 
forests is the long-footed potoroo 
(Potorous longpipes), which is associated 
with a dense understorey of wire grass 
and ferns. These and other distinctive 
forest species such as the powerful owl 
(Ninox strenua ), which requires holes in 
substantial trees for nesting, are at risk 

Biogeographical Provinces in the 
Sclerophyll Forest Domain 
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from logging practices in areas of forest 
not yet included in parks or reserves. 

Many of the 21 endemic alpine plants 
are also threatened by grazing in the 
Victorian high plains, a practice which 
continues even in National Parks, to the 
great discredit of the politicians 
responsible. 

The World Heritage Committee 
employs the International Union for 
Conservation of Nature and Natural 
Resources (IUCN) to give technical 
advice on natural areas nominated for 
the World Heritage List. The IUCN uses 
a classification of the world into major 
vegetation types or 'biomes' as a 
framework for its assessments. In this 
system, the Australian Alps belong to the 
evergreen sclerophyllous forests biome. 
The other areas in this biome all have a 
scrubby vegetation. The Mediterranean 
once had forests of oak and pine, but 
these have now been degraded to scrub. 

Since in all likelihood there is no 
undisturbed sclerophyll forest of great 
size anywhere else in the world, and 
certainly none dominated by eucalypts, 
the question is: where are the best 
Australian examples of this legacy of the 
earth's evolution? 

Four separate biogeographical provin¬ 
ces in Australia are characterized by 
sclerophyll vegetation (see map). The 
Australian Alps have the greatest 
environmental diversity and the most 
extensive areas of undisturbed open 
sclerophyll forest in the world and are the 
obvious first choice. A significant case 
can also be made for nomination of the 
western sclerophyll forests which, as a 
result of isolation within Australia, have 
a large number of endemic genera. 
Similarly, a Mallee nomination could 
comprise parks in several States. 

A number of eucalypt forests are 
included in existing World Heritage sites, 
and others are likely to be included when 
the Blue Mountains, Cape York Penin¬ 
sula and Fraser Island are nominated. In 
none of these instances are the eucalypts 
the primary reason for nomination, but 
the overall effect will be the World 
Heritage protection of a wider range of 
this type of vegetation than would 
otherwise be the case. 

The Operational Guide Lines for the 
Implementation of the World Heritage 
Convention allow an inscribed site to 
comprise a series of properties in 
different locations provided they are 
related in terms of physical or biological 
characteristics. The New South Wales 
rain forest site, for instance, is made up 
of 16 different parks and reserves. 

The Victorian National Parks Associat¬ 
ion has proposed the following areas for 
the Australian Alps nomination (see 
map): in the ACT, Namadgi National 
Park; in NSW, Kosciusko National Park, 
Bimberi Nature Reserve, Scabby Range 
Nature Reserve; and in Victoria, the 
Alpine National Park, Baw Baw, Mt 
Buffalo, Snowy River, Errinundra and 


Coopracambra National Parks, and the 
Avon Wilderness Park—a grand total of 
1,437,073 hectares. 

Conspicuously absent are the National 
Parks along the coast and on the great 
escarpment in New South Wales. Areas 
other than those listed above could be 
added at any stage. 

The State boundary has no logical 
significance and it would make no 
ecological sense for instance for 
Nungatta National Park, which is contig¬ 
uous with Coopracambra, to be excluded 
from the nomination. There is probably a 
good case for the Deua and Wadbilliga 
National Parks to be nominated also, 
along with Croajingolong National Park 
and Nadgee Nature Reserve. 

To be accepted as part of the World 
Heritage, the attributes for which the 
area is nominated must be in a natural 
condition, and their future guaranteed. 

I have identified the diverse, eucalypt- 
dominated sclerophyll vegetation of the 
Australian Alps as their universally out¬ 
standing feature. Disturbance by hum¬ 
ans through clearing, timber-getting, 
grazing, roads, dams, mines and 
settlement has not reached the point of 
destroying these essential values. Rather, 
these forms of interference have resulted 
in the example not being as good as it 
would have been had they not occurred. 
Although, of course, the longer these 
activities are permitted to continue, the 
greater their effect on this feature. 

Whilst minimum conditions for 
continued evolution are not known, it is 
clear that the optimum condition would 
be no further disturbance at all. It is also 
clear that the larger the areas that are 
given full protection, the better the 
chances of survival of the natural 
processes of the forest. 

The aim in a World Heritage Area is not 
simply that no species be lost, but that the 
ecosystems as a whole should be main¬ 
tained in a dynamic natural condition. 
The main threats are tree-selective 
logging of preferred commercial species, 
the use of seed from preferred prov¬ 
enances, and the suppression of fire to 
protect commercial timber values. These 
interfere with speciation and, possibly, 
succession. 

In Kosciusko National Park there has 
been virtually no logging since the park 
was established in 1944. The prohibition 
of logging in previously unlogged forest 
areas in Victoria is long overdue. The 
situation is similar with regard to graz¬ 
ing. In Kosciusko National Park, grazing 
ended in 1969. Although there has 
already been a good recovery, full restor¬ 
ation of the 'natural' condition could take 
over 200 years in some communities. 
Whilst the possibility of recovery if 
grazing should end assures an area of 
sufficient ecological integrity to qualify 
for inscription, the continued impact of 
grazing in Victoria on vegetation, bogs, 
soil and drainage could not be tolerated 
in a World Heritage Area. Similarly, the 






planning and control of alpine resorts 
would have to be greatly improved. 

The selection of a name for the World 
Heritage site is important. The right 
name can help considerably in under¬ 
standing the concept and in the protect¬ 
ion of the most appropriate values 
through management. 

The ideal name would incorporate the 
most succinct geographical description 
of the region and an identification of its 
chief attribute. The main problem with 
the name 'Australian Alps' is its 
ambiguity: it implies an emphasis on the 
features of the treeless upper areas 
instead of on the whole altitudinal 
spectrum. If coastal and great escarp¬ 
ment National Parks are to be included, 
a wider geographical term such as 
'South-eastern Australia' would be more 
fitting. 


The rest of the name poses less 
difficulty: 'Open Eucalypt Forests of 
South-eastern Australia' would probably 
be most appropriate. This would allow 
for nomination in two or more stages, 
perhaps beginning with the areas 
proposed by the VNPA. 

It should be emphasized that the 
selection process usually involves a 
dialogue between the nominating nation 
and the World Heritage Bureau before 
the site is inscribed. In the case of the 
Tasmanian Wilderness site, this resulted 
in the inclusion of National Estate areas 
not then included in National Parks. 

The inscription of these forest parks on 
the World Heritage List would confer 
many benefits. The ultimate responsib¬ 
ility for the protection of a World 
Heritage site rests with the Common¬ 
wealth Government, which would have 
to negotiate with the governments of the 
States and the Territory to ensure that 


activities which might conflict with the 
heritage values were removed and not 
reappear. 

The higher status would also imply 
higher planning and management 
standards, including a greater effort to 
remove non-local plants and animals. 
The Very Fast Train project could not 
have been routed through the forests of 
East Gippsland without causing enorm¬ 
ous harm to World Heritage values un¬ 
less a long (and probably prohibitively 
costly) tunnel had been used. 

But perhaps the main consequence 
would be the creation of a truly national 
Alpine National Park—a goal which has 
so far eluded politicians. 

If the case for World Heritage listing of 
the Australian Alps is so clear to the 
Academy of Science and the ACF, why 
have they not been nominated? The 
answer, if it could be found, would be 
complicated. Economic and political 
interests and the relationship between 
the Commonwealth and the States are all 
involved. 

' I believe there is another very strong 
element at work; one which, when I 
settled in Australia over 30 years ago, I 
hoped would have been eliminated by 
now. I refer to our national lack of 
self-confidence, which results in the 
inability to appreciate that something as 
familiar as the eucalypts can have 
international significance. That rain 
forests are important is acceptable 
because there is a world-wide movement 
for their protection. We can feel safe and 
comfortable about nominating them— 
but not our eucalypt forests. 

The State-Federal Joint Scientific 
Committee, which recently published a 
report entitled Biological Conservation of 
the South-East Forests, was not even asked 
to consider whether the forests had any 
World Heritage values. Even conser¬ 
vationists have been affected by this 
regrettable 'biological cringe': identified 
as the most significant feature threatened 
by logging in East Gippsland are 
remnant rain forests rather than the 
magnificent, fully developed, tall euc¬ 
alypt forests. 

World Heritage listing can save the 
forests of the Australian Alps and the 
south-east as it did the south-west Tas¬ 
manian wilderness. In the large parks 
and reserves which will make up the 
World Heritage site, the process of 
evolution which followed the breakup of 
Gondwana can continue with the highest 
degree of human protection. Before we 
unite in a concerted move to achieve this 
end, we must understand what is at 
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| WILD CANOEING 


N ew Zealand's 11,000 kilometre 
coastline contains many oppor¬ 
tunities for sea kayaking in remote places. 
Enthusiasts have long been aware of this 
potential. Paul Caffyn made epic circum¬ 
navigations of his country's three main 
islands in the 1970s, and the books he 
wrote about them encouraged others to 
take to the sea. More than a decade later, 
such feats are no longer looked on as out¬ 
landish. New Zealand is only a short 
flight away from eastern Australia. With 
or without your own kayak in tow, ad¬ 
venture awaits. 

Almost all the popular sea kayaking 
locations are accessible to self-guided 
visitors with a reasonable level of 
experience who are prepared to do some 
research. The exception is Fiordland, 
which is only tackled by the truly 
committed. Other areas, such as the inner 
Marlborough Sounds and Abel Tasman 
National Park, are commonly paddled 
by casual tourists who have never 
kayaked before. Boats are available for 
hire conveniently close to all except 
Fiordland. 

When to go. Although January is mid¬ 
summer, it is also school holiday time, 
when many New Zealanders take their 
holidays. Better months for trips in the 
North Island are February and March, 
which are still warm and noticeably less 
crowded. 

In the South Island, late summer brings 
more settled weather than early summer, 
which can be stormy. March is ideal, and 
April is also good although the days are 
shorter. 

Warm sub-tropical currents wash the 
northern part of the North Island, 
bringing water temperatures up to about 
21 °C in summer. Winter water temp¬ 
erature is about 14°C. In the South Island, 
sub-Antarctic currents keep the waters 
colder, at roughly 15°C in summer and 
9°C in winter. 

Australians do not need visas to visit 
New Zealand. 

Rental and tours. You don't need to 
own a folding boat or foot the enormous 
expense of shipping a hard-shell canoe in 
order to experience New Zealand waters: 
there are reasonably priced rental 
services. Costs are generally competitive, 
with single sea-kayak rentals averaging 
about $NZ20 a day, and doubles about 
$NZ40 (slightly more if renting for less 
than three days). Rental normally 
includes paddles, spray skirts, life 
jackets, maps, tide tables and flares, and 
sometimes also paddling jackets and 
waterproof stuff sacks. 

All-inclusive tours cost about $NZ100 
a day each for a minimum of four people. 


If you prefer to arrange your own food 
and camping gear but are not ready to set 
out on your own, most rental operators 
can provide guides. Expect to pay about 
$NZ150 a day for a guide. Feel free to 
contact people in the industry with your 
own proposals: most will be willing to 
'give it a go'. 


food suitable for trips. Fish, either caught 
on hand lines or speared, makes up a 
good portion of any Kiwi's diet while 
paddling. Freeze-dried food is available, 
but expensive at $NZ4.00-7.00 for a 
single-serve packet; if planning a long 
expedition, you might consider bringing 
such food from home. 



The fountain of youth? (On d'Urville Island.) 
Opposite, natural rock archway, Cavalli Passage, 
Northland. All photos Tom Keane 


Check bad weather policy when book¬ 
ing a tour: when you have to hole up on 
shore because of rain or excessive wind 
(not uncommon in New Zealand), is the 
trip delayed or extended to give the num¬ 
ber of paddling days you had hoped for, 
or are the dates fixed regardless of the 
weather? It's worth paying more for a 
trip with flexible dates. 

Gear. Wide-brimmed hats or the cur¬ 
rently popular variety made with 'tails' 
for neck protection are necessary, as are 
sun screen, sunglasses, and a shirt with 
long sleeves. 

Snorkelling equipment should include 
a wet suit. In the north, three millimetre 
long johns and five millimetre top are 
good for summer, but in winter or in the 
far south a seven millimetre suit with 
integral hood is desirable. Many of the 
rental and tour operators can provide 
long johns. 

Food and camping. New Zealand's 
supermarkets, dairies, and fruit and 
vegetable stands are well stocked with 


Thanks to a concept known as the 
'Queen's chain', camping in the first ten 
metres above the high-tide line is 
generally unrestricted. However, in 
built-up areas, city and regional councils 
often override this rule—to prevent the 
inundation of their shorelines—by 
posting 'no camping' signs. If you're in a 
National or Maritime Park it's a good 
idea to check with the park headquarters 
first. Some areas—offshore islands in 
particular—are wildlife preserves where 
camping is prohibited. If on private land 
and a house is in sight, it's polite—and 
often rewarded with an invitation to 
have 'a cuppa'—to ask the owner's 
permission to camp. 

Maps and charts. New Zealand's 
topographical maps are adequate for 
paddlers. Maps to tourist areas and Nat¬ 
ional Parks supplement a full-coverage 
series (1:50,000 maps are gradually 
replacing the older inch-to-the-mile 
series). I'd recommend beginning with 
the Holidaymaker and Parkmaps sheets 
and progressing to the larger scale Topo- 
maps where required. In the Holiday¬ 
maker series, 259 Great Barrier Island and 
336-03 Waiheke & Adjacent Islands 
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1:50,000, and 280 Bay of Islands (including 
Whangaroa Harbour), 281 Banks Peninsula 
and 301 Marlborough Sounds 1:100,000 
may be of interest; and in the Parkmap 
series, 273-03 Fiordland National Park 
1:250,000, 273-07 Abel Tasman National 
Park 1:50,000 and 274-01 Coromandel State 
Forest Park 1:150,000. The useful and well 
produced free catalogue available from 
InfoMap Centre, 32 Goodshed Rd, 
Private Bag, Upper Hutt, will help you to 
choose any other maps you may need. If 
you want to order immediately, send 
$NZ8.00 by international bank draft for 
each of the maps listed above, plus 
$NZ1.60 airmail postage for the first map 
and an extra $NZ1.00 postage for each 
further map. 

Marine charts are also readily 
available. Start with the New Zealand 
Chart Catalogue (NZ202), which is 
available in Australia through Grigor & 
Associates Pty Ltd, Suite 3, 268 St Kilda 
Road, Melbourne, Victoria, or Ivimey & 
Associates Pty Ltd, 31 Albany Street, 
Crows Nest, Sydney, NSW. The Admiralty 
Sailing Directions (New Zealand Pilot) and 
Tide Tables (Northern, Central and 
Southern regions) could also be useful. 

The Automobile Association (offices in 
all major cities), whose services are 
reciprocal with overseas clubs, will give 
you maps which are useful for more 
general planning and travelling. 

Clubs. While New Zealand does not 
have a sea kayaking club per se, you 
might wish to contact the following two 
organizations: the New Zealand Canoe¬ 



ing Association (Inc), PO Box 3768, 
Wellington; and the New Zealand 
Outrigger Canoe Federation, Louise 
Henderson, 3 William Ave, 1 Tree Hill, 
Auckland—phone (09) 596 280. 


Many local canoe clubs are river- 
oriented, but some, like the Nelson club, 
include avid sea paddlers and could be 
well worth contacting once in New Zea¬ 
land. 

Other resources. For information 
about tourism in New Zealand, contact 


diving, but regrettably doesn't include 
shellfish; Seashore Birds of New Zealand by 
Geoff Moon and Gordon Ell (Bush Press, 
1984) can help you to identify the 
thousands of birds you'll see in New Zea¬ 
land, some 57% of which are endemic to 
the country. 



Exposed to the weather on all sides, d'Urville 
Island's precipitous cliffs are pocked with 
interesting caves to explore. This one is about 30 
metres deep and wide enough to turn a kayak 
around in. Right, mangroves, near Waitangi, Bay 
of Islands. 

the New Zealand Tourist & Publicity 
Office at 115 Pitt St, Sydney, NSW 
2000—phone (02) 233 6633. Be sure to 
request the brochure New Zealand 
Outdoor Holidays. Also useful for infor¬ 
mation of a practical nature is Lonely 
Planet's New Zealand-A Travel Survival 
Kit by Tony Wheeler. 

Paul Caffyn's stories of his three 
circumnavigations can't be beaten for 
tales of sea kayaking around New 
Zealand. They are: Obscured by Wave s- 
South Island Canoe Odyssey (John 
Mclndoe, 1979); Cresting the Restless 
Waves-North Island Kayak Odyssey (New 
Zealand Canoeing Association, 1987); 
and Dark Side of the Wave-Stewart Island 
Kayak Odyssey (New Zealand Canoeing 
Association). 

Many excellent works have been 
written about New Zealand's native flora 
and fauna. My pick of the lot is as follows: 
Between the Tides-New Zealand Shore and 
Estuary Life by Mike Bradstock (David 
Bateman, revised edition, 1989) is 
beautifully illustrated, with a wealth of 
information about the varied ecological 
niches found along the shores; New 
Zealand Fishes-An Identification Guide by 
L J Paul (Reed Methuen, 1986) describes 
popular shellfish species as well as fish; 
Coastal Fishes of New Zealand-A Diver's 
Identification Guide by Malcolm Francis 
(Heinemann Reed, 1988) contains 
excellent underwater photos of all the 
coastal fish one is likely to see while skin 


The Mobil New Zealand Nature Series 
books, whilst not providing in-depth 
coverage, are popular for their handy 
size, spiral binding and plastic covers. 
Titles include Seashore Life, Marine Fishes 
No 1, Marine Fishes No 2, and Common 
Birds in New Zealand No 2: Mountain, Bush 
and Shore Birds. 

Northland—roughly, the North Island 
north of Whangarei—has long been 
known by water-sports enthusiasts. The 
Bay of Islands and Whangaroa Harbour 
areas in particular are world-renowned 
for big-game sport fishing. Species which 
include marlin, swordfish, mako shark, 
tuna and kingfish are commonly sought 
in these bountiful waters. 

The Bay of Islands is also known for the 
Treaty of Waitangi, which on 6 February 
1840 established the British Crown's 
right to govern. Today, Waitangi Day is a 
national holiday. Queen Elizabeth II 
visited in 1990 for the 150th anniversary 
of the signing. Maori tribes were 
represented by more than 2,000 paddlers 
in 22 waka taua (large war canoes). 

Northland is a great place to paddle. 
Many tourists now experience sea 
kayaking for the first time on day trips 
out of Paihia in the Bay of Islands. Pass¬ 
ing through a mangrove forest and 
underneath the tumult of Haruru Falls, 
the trip is a varied one, and many estuar¬ 
ine birds are commonly seen. 

Longer excursions around the Bay of 
Islands or along the Northland coast are 
also possible, and the area is a focal point 
for visitors from abroad. It is especially 
well known for its rugged volcanic shore¬ 
line and spectacular rock formations. 
Motoring through the 'Hole in the Rock' 
off Cape Brett in the Bay of Islands is the 








high point of a popular boat cruise, and 
the many similar archways and caves are 
a delight for canoeists. 

Hauraki Gulf lies next to Auckland, 
New Zealand's largest city. Close to a 
million people live in the region, and 
consequently there are ferry services and 
even light aircraft shuttling visitors back 
and forth. On a sunny summer day, it can 
seem as though half of Auckland has 
taken to the sandy beaches of Waiheke 
and the other nearby islands. Still, the 
area is a good one for kayaking and a 
great weekend playground for Auck¬ 
landers. 


Great Barrier Island, lying 20 kilo¬ 
metres off the tip of the Coromandel 
Peninsula, forms an outer breakwater 
for the gulf. A volcanic island featuring a 
rugged shoreline with precipitous cliffs, 
it also offers sheltered inlets on its 
western (mainland) side and long, white, 
sandy beaches on the east. The centre of 
the island is a regenerating kauri forest of 
80 square kilometres, nowadays set aside 
as a nature preserve. Kauri is a tree 
indigenous to New Zealand that can 
achieve immense proportions and was 
heavily exploited in earlier years for 
ship-building. A network of tracks 
provides numerous walking possibilities 
through the rugged terrain. The island is 
roughly 35 kilometres long and 18 
kilometres wide, and a trip out to and 
round it can reasonably be done in a 
week. Transportation of kayaks out to the 
island can be arranged for those who 
prefer not to make the long, open cross¬ 
ing. 

One could consider complementing a 
Great Barrier Island trip with several 
days on the wild west coast of the 
Coromandel Peninsula. Like Great 
Barrier Island, the peninsula was heavily 
logged for its kauri trees in the 1800s. In 
fact it is named after the HMS 
Coromandel, which visited in 1820 to 
obtain kauri spars for the ships of the 
British Navy. Today much of this popular 
peninsula is protected as the Coro¬ 
mandel State Forest Park. Whitianga, 


about 75 kilometres down the coast from 
the tip of the peninsula, is known for its 
big-game fishing. Nearby Whitianga 
Rock once boasted a pa site (a Maori 
camp) admired by Captain Cook: 'The 
best engineers in Europe could not have 
chosen a better site for a small band of 
men to defend against a greater number'. 
Another 16 kilometres along is Hot Water 
Beach, where the ocean is heated by 
thermal waters—great for muscles 
aching from too much strenuous paddl¬ 
ing! 

Abel Tasman National Park is easily 
the most visited of New Zealand's 12 


National Parks, recording over 15,000 
walkers every year. Bright sunshine, 
beaches of golden sand and small 
secluded bays have made it the choice of 
many visitors to the country and a 
favourite with locals, too. But with 
overcrowded huts and sections that are 
only passable at low tide, the coastal 
track today often appears more like a 
highway than a secluded path. 

There is an obvious answer for 
travellers wishing to see the area without 
the need to endure crowds: paddle the 
coast. Although the water distance from 
one end of the park to the other is only 
about 25 kilometres, and it's reasonable 
to cover the entire length in a day, most 
of those who rent canoes here are novice 
paddlers and choose a more leisurely 
three-five day route. Highlights of the 
trip include a seal colony on Tonga 
Island, abundant birdlife, and many 
fantastic beaches. The sea conditions are 
generally quite mild although, as 
everywhere in New Zealand, stiff winds 
can blow up suddenly. 

Marlborough Sounds, at the northern 
end of the South Island, have been a 
haven for boaters since Cook used the 
area as a safe anchorage on at least five 
occasions. The inner areas are calm and 
protected, whilst the outer coasts can be 
quite rough. Many visitors to the country 
see Queen Charlotte Sound and Tory 
Channel, which are part of the route of 
the ferry service from Wellington in the 


North Island to Picton in the South 
Island. 

In summer the Sounds come alive with 
tourists. Scenic cruises, fishing charters, 
and a passenger-bearing mail boat all ply 
the 1,500 kilometres of coastline. With 
many small bays, interesting estuarine 
areas, and 150 developed campsites, the 
Sounds offer paddlers of all skill levels 
excellent opportunities for self-guided 
trips—whether they be overnighters or 
seven-ten day excursions. A circum¬ 
navigation of d'Urville Island, which lies 
exposed at the top of the Sounds, is a 
significant challenge for experienced 
paddlers. 

Banks Peninsula, just outside Christ¬ 
church on the South Island, is a popular 
paddling destination for the city's 
residents. With sheer volcanic cliffs and 
deep inlets, it provides challenging 
exposed waters—as well as shelter—and 
spectacular scenery. In summer it is home 
to the native Hector's dolphin—the 
rarest species of dolphin in the world— 
which uses the shallow waters around 
the peninsula as a breeding ground and 
is commonly seen by canoeists. The 
Banks Peninsula Marine Mammal Sanct¬ 
uary was set up in 1988 to protect this 
dolphin; the use of set fishing nets during 
summer is now prohibited. Akaroa 
Harbour, another attraction, extends 17 
kilometres inland on the southern side of 
the peninsula and was the site of the only 
French colony in New Zealand. A reason¬ 
able length for a trip in this area is five 
days. 

Fiordland, an imposing region of steep 
granite peaks and deep Scandin- 
avian-style fiords in the south-western 
corner of the South Island, offers the 
ultimate in New Zealand sea kayaking. It 
requires preparation on a true expedition 
scale. The Tasman Sea, driven by the 
prevailing westerlies, pounds the rugged 
cliffs and dumps eight metres of rain 
annually on parts of the coast. The rough 
conditions have never allowed large- 
scale settlement, and today this mirac¬ 
ulously undisturbed area of 12,000 
square kilometres is the largest National 
Park in the Southern hemisphere. 

Probably fewer than 30 people have 
paddled this extremely remote coast— 
and they were all seasoned kayakers, 
fully equipped. In a country that regards 
death-defying feats in the outdoors as 
commonplace, no one takes Fiordland 
(or its notorious man-eating sandflies!) 
lightly. Each new trip is celebrated in 
story or slide-show. Because of the high 
cost and difficulty of access, no commer¬ 
cial trips have yet been run in the area; 
private ones generally extend over two to 
three weeks. Nausea due to the large 
swells running along the coast, and 
hordes of sandflies, are additional ob¬ 
stacles. ■ 


language (German) and then travel the world. An avid walker 
and sea kayaker, he recently spent six months pursuing these 
interests in New Zealand and Australia. 
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Young Coachwood, Washpool 
National Park, New South Wales. 
Right, Evening on Fairchild 
Beach, Heard Island. 

Over, left and right, 
Wollangambe III triptych, 

Blue Mountains, NSW. 
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ART'S SAKE 

After ten years, we thought 
we'd try something different— 
paintings, by Alasdair McGregor 
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D rytech is unique. It’s made from soft polyester 
fibres specially knitted to transport perspiration 
away from the skin. 

In fact it wicks moisture faster than any other fabric we’ve 

So you stay dry and comfortable during exercise and in 
changeable weather. 

Since its release Drytech has earned a reputation as the best 
performing fabric for next-to-the-skin wear. At the same time 
it’s wonderfully light, fast drying and won’t shrink or stink. 

Now Drytech is also available in a double jersey knit that 
gives the fabric new suppleness, a fine cotton-like feel and 
excellent stretch and recovery. 

TECHPOLO 

This cool, lightweight shirt is good looking and very practical. 
A roomy cut and Jersey Drytech’s natural stretch ensure total 
freedom of movement. The collar is high for sun protection 
and backed with Exodus fabric to integrate with Travelwear. 
Weight: 175 grams 

Colours: Teal/blue, Blue/parchment, Blueberry/sage 
$54.95 

TECHCREW 

The epitome of function and versatility. This classic crew 
performs both as a technical top for the outdoors and as an 
easy-going casual shirt. The relaxed fit allows for airflow yet 
traps warmth when worn under other garments. 

Weight: 185 grams 

Colours: Blueberry, Teal, Blue 

$45.00 

TECHPANTS 

Light, stretchy legwear for active sports and cool-weather 
layering. Shaped for comfort and movement. 

Weight: 170 grams 

Colours: Blue, Teal, Blueberry 

$45.00 


Get into Drytech 
and the complete 
Integral Clothing 
range at your 
Paddy Pallin store. 

fcfty) y 

507 Kent St 
(02) 264 2685 
Miranda 
527 Kingsway 
(02) 525 6829 

(064) 562 922 

11 Lonsdale St 
Braddon 
(062) 57 3883 
Melbourne 
360 Little Bourke St 
(03) 670 4845 
Box Hill 
8 Market St 
(03) 898 8596 
Launceston 







The 'sleeping lion' of the northern Kosciusko National Park, 
by Paddy Pal I in 



I have loved the Snowy Mountains ever 
since I walked there in the 1930s. My first 
walk in the region took me from the Chalet at 
Charlottes Pass down Hannels Spur to the 
Geehi. Other walks followed in the high 
country around Mt Kosciusko and the glacial 
lakes, but I soon learnt of the vast tracts of 
country to the north, towards Kiandra. 

My first walk in the north was in 
preparation for a ski crossing from Kiandra to 
Kosciusko. My favourite part, however, is the 
country round Mt Jagungal. This sleeping lion 
of a mountain dominates the area north of 
Schlink Pass and is magnificent in summer or 
winter and in all sorts of weather conditions. 
Jagungal has an almost spiritual feeling that 
affects most visitors. 

Mt Jagungal appears on the Natmap Kosciusko 
1:100,000 sheet—a useful reference, and 
adequate for walks that stay near tracks. The 
NSW Central Mapping Authority's Khancoban 
sheet shows the mountain and its 
northern approaches at a scale of 
1:50,000; the adjacent sheet to the 
south —Mount Kosciusko 1:50,000— 
is useful for access from that 
direction. Tim Lamble's map Mt 
Jagungal and the Brassy Mountains, 
drawn at 1:31,680 on the same grid 
as the Natmap and CMA sheets, 
covers a relatively small area but is 
detailed and accurate. 

Access 

The walk begins and ends near 
Round Mountain on the Cabra- 
murra-Khancoban road (GR 
236112). Cars can be left here. Sev¬ 
eral other walks to Mt Jagungal 
begin on this road, too—for exam¬ 
ple, the Snakey Plain fire track leads 
south towards Wheelers Hut from 
GR 121088. The area is also access¬ 
ible on foot from Eucumbene Dam 
to the east. To the south, you can 
drive through Jindabyne, leave cars 
at Guthega Power Station (GR 
266761), and approach the mount¬ 
ain up Munyang Creek (Whites 
River) and the Kerries Ridge or the 
Brassy Mountains. As well, the 
unsealed road to Olsens Look-out 
which leaves the Alpine Way a few 
kilometres north-east of Geehi (GR 
081742) gives access to a fire track (GR 108762) 
which can be followed on foot up and along 
the Grey Mare Range. 

Any number of variations are possible. One 
of the beauties of the area is that you can 
choose to stay away from huts and people, or 
use a more populous route if unsure of your 
map-reading skills. 


Paddy surveys the way ahead. Paddy Pallin 
collection. Top, O’Keefes Hut nestles below the 
bulk of Mt Jagungal. Chris Baxter 

General 

Jagungal is a 2,061 metre giant, and accord¬ 
ingly receives weather of all kinds, including 
snowfalls and severe storms, at all times of the 


year. Walkers should be equipped for cold 
conditions, but will need protection from the 
sun—and will enjoy the abundance of large 
creeks and rivers—in summer. 

The wise walker will carry a tent and a fuel 
stove. Camp fires are unacceptable in delicate 
areas above the tree line, found especially on 
the Main Range further south but also here. 
There are many huts in the northern part of the 
Snowy Mountains, but they may well be full. 
In any case, you may prefer to camp elsewhere 
—campsites close to some huts are sadly 
degraded. 

The walk 

One outstanding walk starts at Round 
Mountain on the Cabramurra-Khancoban 
road. We are planning one of the many 
circuits, taking in several different areas 
including, of course, Mt Jagungal. We set off 
from the road along the service track. The 
flowers of the scrub are immediately obvious 
and the honey-eaters flit through it, giving out 
their characteristic call. Mountain crickets can 
be seen in the grass if you look out for them. 

A left turn a couple of kilometres along the 
track leads to Round Mountain Hut. Around 
this hut a small amount of camping is 
available and a superb view of Jagungal in the 
distance, where we are heading. A fire is lit to 
cook dinner, the tent pitched, and there is time 
to think as the sun's last rays touch Jagungal. 
The air turns cold, and we sit around the fire 
for only a short time before turning in for the 
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Sierra Lite (Men’s) 


Hi-Tec hiking boots, durable, comfortable 
and affordable. No wonder they’re number 
one in the U.S.A. Ladies and mens 
lightweight adventure footwear that go 
anywhere. A combination of denier 
nylon/suede uppers and E.V.A. midsoles 
with rubber outsoles, providing cool 
lightweight comfort that have been tested 
over the toughest the world has to offer; 
The Himalayas, K2, Annapurna and 
Everest. 


Mt. Whitney A.B.C. Technology 


Sierra Lite (Women’s) 


Sports Shoes For High Adventure 

For your nearest stockist phone: 
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night. The first night out on a trip the party 
usually settles into a relaxed mode, away from 
the pressures of city life. The magic works 
even better in a great setting. 

From Round Mountain Hut the track leads 
down towards the end of Farm Ridge—but 
that is for later. We spot a clear ridge and 
follow it down to the Tumut River, which we 
cross before climbing over a steep peninsula 
that sticks out into a big bend in the river. We 
proceed down the river with occasional stops 
and lots of talk, and every now and then a little 
scrub to push through. On reaching the 
Doubtful River we take a break and fill water 
bottles. It is a dry summer, and there will be 
little water as we climb the ridge east towards 
Doubtful Gap. 

This section normally boasts colourful 
shows of euphrasia, trigger plants and snow 
daisies. The flowers are among the many joys 
of walking in the Snowy Mountains, and each 
year they are different. Where last year there 
was a magnificent show, this year there is 
nothing; yet just over the ridge the display is 
the best it's ever been. It is quite common to 
find one valley thick with purple euphrasia 
and the next white with snow daisies. Another 
may be yellow with billy buttons, set off with 
a patch of pink trigger plants. 

From here on, camping spots are numerous, 
and there is no real need to plan the days 
around available sites. Wherever we go there 
is good camping within a short walk. 



| TRACK NOTES 


The ridge to Doubtful Gap is open and 
trackless and has many good views. After the 
gap the country changes. We encounter 
occasional scrub and notice a different array 
of flowers. Mint bush especially scents the air 
as we push through. Wandering along and 
picking our way through the clearer patches, 
we gradually head for the Doubtful River 
again near Cesjacks Hut. One can camp 
anywhere here. I prefer to be away from huts 


We make our way off Jagungal, down the 
wide valley and then the ridge to the north 
until we reach the four-wheel-drive track near 
the rain gauge, and from there head for 
O'Keefes Hut. When I first visited this hut it 
was wallpapered with old newspapers, which 
made very interesting reading. Where are they 

The track continues out along a ridge, then 
down to Bogong Creek and a short, sharp 



Sue Baxter on Mt Jagungal's rocky summit. Chris 

and so we camp further up the river. As usual, 
we've seen no one since leaving Round 
Mountain Hut. The big old snow gums on the 
ridge east and south of Cesjacks are worth a 
visit. The sunset over Jagungal is again a 
glorious sight. 

From here there is a direct and at times 
scrubby route up Jagungal by way of Jagungal 
Saddle. The climb is long and can be hot. The 
views spread out round us as we leave the 
trees. An eagle soars above us and heads over 
towards Tantangara—so easy and apparently 
relaxed. On top we meet several other parties, 
which have come from all directions. It is rare 
to have the top of Jagungal to yourself, but the 
effort is still worth while. We swap stories of 
different routes—who has been through the 
worst scrub—then each group heads off on its 
way, to disappear from our world as we 
disappear from theirs. 

We remain for a time, to take in the view of 
the surrounding country and to begin to get a 
feel for the mountain. We look south to the 
Main Range, north to Round Mountain, east 
to Tabletop, and west to the valley of the 
Murray and the mountains of Victoria. From 
here we have a choice: to head south to 
Mawsons Hut, Whites River and even Mt 
Kosciusko; west over Ryries Parlour to Pretty 
Plain; down to Wheelers Hut for that special 
view back to Jagungal; or east to Cesjacks, 
Happy Jacks Plain and Kiandra. We choose to 
head north. 


climb to the old yards at Farm Ridge Hut. The 
hut is now in total ruins, but the original 
builders chose a very picturesque site. I have 
spent many a quiet hour here enjoying the 
flowers and watching the birds. Some people 
have recently taken to burning the remains of 
the fences round the yards although there is 
plenty of wood available if one is prepared to 
walk a short way. What a shame that some 
people who come to this place don't 
appreciate the history and beauty of what is 
around them—or at least allow others the 
chance to do so. 

An easy walk leads from here along the 
Farm Ridge track to the Tumut River, up to 
Round Mountain Hut and back to the road—a 
gentle and joyful finish to one of the best 
summer walks in Australia. 

Enjoy this area; learn about its history and 
take time to meet the many alpine plants along 
your route. We all have a responsibility to 
leave such places cleaner than we find them, 
without a trace of our passing. This way, we 
can all come again and enjoy the same values 
that originally brought us here. I will never get 
out to these regions again, but I hope that 
many generations will enjoy them as I have 
and face the same challenges from the country 
and the weather. ■ 


Paddy Ratlin came to Sydney from England in 1926. He soon 
became an ardent bushwalker and an important figure in 
the outdoor life of New South Wales—and Australia—and 

outdoor equipment shops which grew from the business he 
established in 1930, a major annual cross country ski race, 
and a peak in the Blue Mountains, among others, now bear 
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I win tin sum 


IGHTWEIGHT STOVES 

Gary Higgins tackles a burning question 


T he careful selection of a stove for 
lightweight camping is just as important 
as the choice of a sleeping bag or tent: we must 
eat, just as we must sleep and shelter from the 
elements. In addition, the lighting of 
campfires is more and more commonly 
prohibited in regions popular with bush- 
walkers, ski tourers and paddlers; in other 
areas, good sense forbids the creation of fire 
scars and the depletion of timber that a fire 

Since the publication of the previous Wild 
survey of stoves (see Wild no 24), the range of 
reliable stoves has been enlarged by new 
models which are efficient and easy to use. 
However, the technical information contained 
in that survey is still pertinent and only a little 
of it is repeated here. The aim of this survey is 
not to tell you which is the 'best stove', but to 
make the selection of one which will suit your 
needs a little easier. 

New models have been added to the butane 
stove market in the past two years. Primus has 
released the very efficient Super Trekker 
stove, which operates in a similar manner to 
the larger Camping Gaz butane stoves. The 
Super Trekker features a rotating hotplate 
(trivet) assembly, which helps to give the best 
degree of protection from wind. 

French manufacturer Camping Gaz has 
released a stove which is ideal for people short 
on space and keen on performance. The Rando 
is impressively tiny, incorporates a combined 
windshield and pot-stand and operates from 
a self-sealing canister of butane similar in size 
to a lighter-fuel injector. The Rando folds up 
quickly and neatly into its own tiny cook-set 
with room to spare for your knife, fork, spoon 
and other oddments. 

MSR has entered the butane fray with its 
compact RapidFire stove, modelled on the 
phenomenally successful WhisperLite. The 
RapidFire burns MSR's own isobutane fuel, a 
relatively expensive isomer of normal butane, 
stored in a 170 gram disposable canister. 

The MSR WhisperLite Shellite stove and its 
multi-fuel twin, the Internationale, have been 
improved with a flexible sheath of braided 
aluminium over a Teflon fuel line. The 
urethane sheath of yore was prone to 
scorching and incidental leakage over time. 
Meanwhile the venerated X-GK has also been 
slightly amended: longer pot-support wires 
are reputed to improve performance. The 
X-GK maintains its specialized market 
stronghold and is singled out by devotees of 
snow camping and high-altitude trekking. A 
new model, the X-GK II, is expected to be 
available soon. 

Like the Coleman Peak 1 Multi-Fuel, the 
Easy-Lite is a powerful and reliable performer, 
with excellent flame control and fast light-up. 
Windshield design on both stoves works well: 
the ported burner nestles deep below the plate 
support and is well protected from wind 
gusts. 



Would you buy a used pavlovafrom this man? Tim 
O'Loughlin collection 

A common irritation with the Optimus 
Trapper methylated spirits stove in the past 
was its propensity to leak burning fuel if 
overfilled. Optimus has gone to unusual 
lengths to correct this problem by adding a 
small screw-in plug to the base of the stove; 
this allows a user with a trained eye to inspect 
the amount of fuel remaining. Flame level is 
adjusted by a sliding lever which masks the 
flame and thus effects good control from boil 
to simmer. 

A useful addition to the Trangia range of 
cooking equipment is a small ported butane 
burner suitable for use in any of its methylated 
spirits stoves. This sits in the place of the 
standard alcohol burner and a flexible fuel line 
enters through the stove base. This burner can 
be connected to any of the commonly 
available self-sealing, disposable butane 
canisters. For those with enough financial 
gung-ho, Trangia also makes a kerosene 
conversion kit for its stoves. If you like the idea 
of burning kerosene in a Trangia, be prepared 
to shell out a small fortune for the privilege. 

The large butane stoves from Gaz with 
piezo-electric ignition are good performers. 
Whilst quite heavy with their matched butane 
canisters, they are ideally suited to light 
weekend jaunts by people who want the very 
minimum of fuss when cooking. The Bleuet 
470 HP and S-470 models are compact 
stove-top assemblies which conveniently 
screw on to the bulky CV-470 self-sealing 
butane cartridge. 

Carrying stove fuel around when 
bushwalking still makes many people 
nervous, especially those just starting out and 
still unfamiliar with the operation of stoves 
which burn Shellite or kerosene. 

The safest way to carry volatile fuel is in a 


sturdy aluminium bottle, such as those 
manufactured by Sigg. A word of warning: 
only an MSR bottle should be used with the 
in-bottle pump which is part of most MSR 
stoves. There have been reports of leaks and 
more serious accidents when other bottles 
were used. It's not worth the risk. Methylated 
spirits are best carried in a strong, leak-proof 
plastic bottle—but be warned: these can 
become brittle with age. 

The weight listed in the table is that of the 
stove only, without optional accessories. 
However, it includes essentials such as base 
plates and removable windshields which are 
required for proper operation of the stove. 
Stoves with a refillable fuel tank—whether 
built in or, as in the case of the three MSR 
Shellite stoves, a bottle purchased separately 
—were weighed with the tank empty. The 
figure for butane-burning models includes a 
full, disposable canister. 

You may not have room in your pack to take 
along as big a stove as you might like. The 
packed sizes listed in the table will give you a 
good idea of how each stove would fit in with 
your gear. It is sometimes possible to pack a 
stove inside cookware; a 'mix and match' 
approach, utilizing your own pots and pans or 
those provided, may yield the optimum 

Performance figures are given for each 
stove according to the variety of fuel types on 
which it will run. For multi-fuel units only the 
basic alternatives are shown, although some 
will operate on just about any liquid that 
bums. Unleaded petrol is widely available 
and is a useful fuel in an emergency though its 
additives clog jets in time; never use leaded 

All stoves which burn fuel under pressure 
use either a ported or a plate burner. Ported 
burners distribute flames evenly and are 
easier to adjust down to a simmer than plate 
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MSR is also introducing MSR IsoButane, a 
high performance fuel in a self-sealirtg 6oz 
cartridge that may be removed from the 
stove between uses. 

See your dealer or write MSR for more 
information. 


or two decades MSR has been known as the 
manufacturer of high quality backpacking and 
climbing stoves. In our 20th year, we are proud to 
newest product, the RapidFire stove. The RapidFin 
dally suited for those individuals who prefer the conveni 
and flame control found in , 

i cartridge fuel stoves. J 


rtroduce < 


As with all MSR stoves, 
the RapidFire stove is efficient, 
durable and field maintainable. It features 
a brass and stainless steel metering valve, 
and a high temperature Teflon® fuel line 
-.iVitivbronze overbraid. All components 
- pass rigorous standards prior to assembly, 
and eyery MSffsfbve iscburrrtested to en¬ 
sureperformance. 


Grant Minervini Agencies Pty Ltd 

PO Box 209, Welland, South Australia 5007 
Ph (08) 346 6061, Fax (08) 340 0675 



ISIGG TRAVELLER 


ran 


ravi 


Phone Melbourne 
(03) 419 4211 
Interstate (008) 33 1325 
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DUMPERS 



DUMPERS are Down Jumpers. 


Dumpers are warm. 
Dumpers are also: 
WINDPR00F, LIGHTWEIGHT, 
and fit into a tiny stuff sack. 
Wearing a J&H Dumper is like 
wearing a long-sleeved tee-shirt, in fact 
at 300 gm, they’re a similar weight! 
For Bushwalking, XC Skiing, 
Travelling, Cycling and even 
around town, 

Dumpers are great!! 



Twice the product for a lot less 
than twice the price. 



So, give your old ‘Fibrepile’ to the 
Salvos and get into some 
fashionable function. 
Dumpers by J&H 


For the complete J&H story, 
write to: Dept. W 
J&H Adventure Wear 
P.0. Box 443 Queanbeyan 2620 

























From campgrounds in the Cascades to 
base camp at Chamonix, the new 
WhisperLite Internationale is designed 
for world-class performance in real-world 
conditions. For use around the globe. 
Burns Shellite and kerosene with 
complete field maintainability. Based on 
the award-winning WhisperLite, the 
Internationale will boil one litre of water 
in less than 4Vi minutes, weighs under 
350 grams and folds small enough to fit 
inside a cook-set. 


Also available is the original WhisperLite 


America for backpackers and climbers; 
and the famous MSR XGK Multifuel 
stove, with 20 years of proven 
performance on major expeditions 
throughout the world. 
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burners, which noisily scatter the jet of ignited 
fuel in a petal-like spread that often seems 
either too fierce or too feeble. Most stoves 
fuelled by less volatile methylated spirits use 
an open burner. This may be either a pot which 
sits in a stand, or a funnel integrated into the 
fuel reservoir. 

Some expertise is needed to achieve a 
simmer on many of the stoves surveyed. The 
MSR WhisperLite seems to simmer best at low 
bottle pressure, when the fuel supply is cut off 
and then turned on again before the flame dies 
out. To rein in the ferocious X-GK, with its 
plate burner, may require a minute or more of 
ever-so-slight twiddling of the fuel-control 
knob. 

Time-to-boil tests were conducted in 
real-world outdoor situations, in the early 
morning and early evening. The stoves were 
studiously monitored as water was heated to 
boiling point in a covered, one litre 
stainless-steel pot (except in the case of the 
Trangia and Optimus Trapper stoves, which 
were tested using the aluminium pots 
supplied). Windshields and heat reflectors 
were used where provided. All stoves were 
operated at full power. 

The amount of fuel used varies with a 
number of factors. Some fuels produce a 


hotter flame than others and hence will 
perform the same task more efficiently. 
Environmental conditions—especially wind 
—dramatically reduce efficiency in many 
cases, though good stove design limits this 
effect in others. Less obvious things such as 
the size and complexity of meals and the skill 
of the operator also help to determine fuel con¬ 
sumption. 

An individual feature such as a windshield, 
a self-cleaning jet or a set of purpose-built pots 
may or may not appear on your 'want list'. 
However, you should weigh these up 
carefully together with such things as 
efficiency, weight and safety before deciding 
which stove best meets your lightweight 
cooking needs. Then will come the time to pay 
for it. The prices shown are representative of 
those found in a variety of specialist outdoor 
shops. Stoves at bargain prices occasionally 
appear at 'swap-and-sell' meets conducted by 
bushwalking and ski touring clubs. ■ 
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KALAHARI BOOTS 

A very comfortable, smart looking boot for 
urban explorations, travel to wild places and 
light trail walking. The upper is made of a 
Nubuk leather, a new, fashionable leather 
treated to a high level of waterproofness. 
Dresses up well enough for cafes. Durable 
enough for seven-day treks. Skywalk sole and 
full leather lining. Made in Italy. 

Sizes 36-48 
Price $179.50 
HIKER 

This boot provides excellent value with Italian 
walking boot quality. Stratos Skywalk sole, 
single-piece upper and Cambrelle lining make it 
ideal for day walks and lighter-terrain 
bushwalking. 

Sizes 36-48 
Price $109.50 
RANDONNEE 

Boots for wilderness walking, made in Italy to 
ah exacting standard. Built on a very 
comfortable last, these boots have a durable, 
weatherproof single-piece leather upper 
attached to a Traction Skywalk sole. The sole 
and nylon mid-sole combine to provide the 
right ‘stiffness’ throughout for stability and 
traction in the toughest of terrain. 

Sizes 36-48 
Price $179.00 

LIGHTWEIGHT WALKERS 

At only 800 gms per pair (size 40) these are a 
lightweight version of our classic Kathmandu 
Walkers. Made with the same care and 
attention by the same craftspeople. The shoe 
incorporates a microporous Vibram sole and an 
idrostop (waterproof) leather. 

Sizes 36-48 
Price $189.50 


RANDONNEE SYMPATEX 
This is the Randonnee boot with an interlining 
of Sympatex. Sympatex is a waterproof/ 
breathable membrane which further adds to the 
boot’s waterproof qualities. 

Sizes 36-48 
Price $199.50 
BOOT CARE 

For maximum life, comfort and waterproofness 
keep all leather components of your boots well 
conditioned. 

NEVER FORCE-DRY YOUR BOOTS 
NEVER STORE YOUR BOOTS WET 
DRY YOUR BOOTS IN AN AIRY, 

SUNNY LOCATION 
APPLY LEATHER CONDITIONER 
WHEN BOOTS ARE CLEAN AND DRY 
TRAIL 

A solidly made bushwalking boot for rugged 
terrain, the TRAIL features a single-piece 
anfibio-calf leather upper which is strongly 
stitched to the mid-sole. The Vibram 
Montagnablock sole can be replaced (though it 
should only need it after years of wear). 

Bellows tongue with hook and D-ring lacing. 
Sizes 36-48 
Price $179.50 
MONTANA BOOTS 
These represent value together with consistent 
and reliable Italian manufacture. Take them to 
Tasmania, crocodile country or backcountry 
Victoria — they’re equally at home in any wild 
location. Well tested (we’ve now sold this 
model for seven years), the Montana boot 
consists of a leather/Cordura upper, bellows 
tongue and well-padded ankle. The Traction 
Skywalk sole is bonded with a protective 
rubber rand which runs right around the boot. 
Sizes 36-47 
Price $149.50 



KATHMANDU] 


SHOPS 
MELBOURNE 
78 HARDWARE STREET 

WAREHOUSE OUTLET 
52 SMITH STREET 
COLLINGWOOD, VIC 3066 
PH (03) 417 6411 
BOX HILL, VICTORIA 
13 MARKET STREET 

TOWN HALL ARCADE 
CNR KENT & BATHURST STREETS 
PH (02) 261 8901 
CANBERRA 

SHOP 6, BM1 BUILDING 
CITY WALK (GAREMA PLACE) 

PH (06) 257 5926 

PRODUCT INFORMATION & MAIL ORDERS 
GPO BOX 2084S, MELBOURNE 3001 
PHONE TOLL FREE 008 333 484 
MELBOURNE AREA PHONE 417 6411 
OUR LATEST 24-PAGE 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
PHONE OUR MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 















What's brewing on the heath? 

A Wild survey of lightweight cauldrons 




Hubble, Bubble 

The outdoor enthusiast is faced with many 
options when deciding what to cook in. A 
simple tin billy will suffice for some, especially 
if cooking over an open fire. However, the 
trend among the more environmentally 
conscious towards cooking exclusively on 
stoves has shown the advantages of more 
specialized equipment. 

The ideal pot for cooking on a stove should 
be wider than it is high-—water will boil faster 
than in a taller pot. The semicircular handle 
found on traditional billies isn't really 
necessary, but a well-defined lip makes pot 
grips easier and safer to use. The base of the 
pot should not be too thin: the thicker the base, 
the less likely it is that food will burn. Watch 
for seams and crevices in the design, where 
food particles will accumulate. As for 
size—I've found few things more annoying 
than cooking for days on end with a pot that's 
too small: get a big one. Cooksets consisting of 
several pots which pack away inside one 
another make a lot of sense if your gastro¬ 
nomic preferences extend beyond basic bush 
tucker or if you're inclined towards gear 
freakery. Using a lid at all times will make for 
faster cooking and more efficient use of fuel. 

As for the material of construction: tin is 
cheap, aluminium is lightweight and stainless 
steel is strong. There is a trend in the 
USA—bound to come our way soon—away 
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Approximate 

Description price range, $ 

Campari 

Lightweight, compact aluminium 
cooksets in various sizes 

18-52 

Cecil & Co 

Basic tin billies in various sizes 

8-10 

Evernew 

Stainless-steel billies with frypan/lid 

not avail 

555 

Simple stainless-steel billies in various 
sizes. Contain integral steamer 

2<«4 

Gloda 

Well-finished, sturdy aluminium pots 
and billies in various sizes 

23-33 

MSR 

Top quality, well-designed 

62 

Sigg 

Lightweight, quality billies and cook¬ 
sets in aluminium and stainless steel 

70-112 

Trangia 

Huge selection of pots, billies and 

10-70 


Zebra Billies with frypan/lid, mess Kits and large 11-31 
mugs in two gauges of stainless steel 


For a good meal in the bush it's essential to have 
the right equipment. Glenn van der Knijff 

from the use of aluminium cookware, usually 
to stainless steel, for fear of an increased risk 
of Alzheimer's disease. I don't intend to go 
into the chemical and physiological processes 
involved; suffice to say that there is no 
significant risk to health from the use of 
aluminium pots. If you're concerned, discuss 
it with your doctor. 

Stewart Spooner 


Gone Missing 

The survey of lightweight tents in Wild no 39 
omitted to mention the Wild Country Voyager, 
a two-person tent of 'half-dome' shape which 
is supported by three aluminium-alloy poles 
and weighs 2.0 kilograms. The inner tent has 
several mesh panels, and the fly can be pitched 
alone. RRP $332 at Kathmandu shops. 

Australia: You're Sleeping in it 

The Bungle and the Olga are the first two 
models in the new Australia range of down 
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sleeping bags made by J&H. They are filled with 
lower-grade down than regular J&H bags and 
cheaper construction methods and cheaper 
zips have been used, but they are sewn by J&H 
machinists, have hoods and draught tubes, 
and are designed to appeal to travellers on a 
budget and to beginning bushwalkers. Colour 
combinations are many and eye-catching. The 
Bungle (we hope not!) contains 800 grams of 



J&H Australia-range sleeping bags. Near right, 
J&H Dumpers. (Down jumpers. Get it?) Far right, 
Integral Designs bivvy bags (Unishelter in 
foreground). 

down and sells for RRP $275, and the Olga has 
500 grams and costs RRP $238. In an inversion 
of the usual procedure, both bags are available 
in standard and short lengths—the latter 
designed to fit those people (49% of us, J&H 
sources say) who are no more than 165 
centimetres tall. Short models of Bungle and 
Olga sell for RRP $261 and $229, respectively. 

Jamo's Jummies 

J&H Dumpers are intended as alternatives to 
the now ubiquitous Polarplus pullover and 
jacket. The Dumper down-filled jumper, zipped 
jumper and vest are very light—290, 350 and 
170 grams, respectively, in a large size—and 
occupy very little space when packed. Their 
tightly woven Pertex nylon shells should help 
to conserve heat in windy conditions. Against 
that, untreated down loses its insulating 
properties when wet, so J&H suggests that 
Dumpers be treated with Nikwax (see 
Equipment, Wild no 32) to increase their 
resistance to water. The Dumper jumper sells 
for RRP $159-169 (depending on size), the 
zipped jumper for $179-189, and the vest for 
$99. 

Glacier Travel 

Mont has two new Gore-Tex jackets. The Travel 
Jacket is made of two-layer Taslan Gore-Tex 
lined with Pertex nylon. It has a hood that 
stows away into the collar, and is well 
supplied with pockets. RRP $344.50. 

The Glacier Jacket is made of three-layer 
Gore-Tex and is available with or without an 
inner jacket of Polartek—a light, single-faced 
polyester pile made by Malden Mills. This 
inner jacket can be zipped into the Glacier 
shell or worn separately. RRP $420 for the 
combination; RRP $344.50 for the Gore-Tex 
shell alone. 

Nepali Cobblers? 

Kathmandu has added three new boots and one 
shoe to its range of footwear. There is now a 
lightweight version of the Kathmandu Walker 


shoe. Its Vibram sole and brushed, split- 
leather upper are of lighter materials than the 
original; it is fully leather-lined and, like the 
original, is made in Italy. RRP $189.50. The 
Hiker is a boot with a suede finish and a 
padded vinyl ankle cuff and padded tongue; 
it laces up with eyelets and hooks. RRP 
$109.50. 

The Randonnee boot has a one-piece leather 
upper, a relatively high, padded ankle and 
padded tongue with full gusset. Lacing is by 
means of D-rings and hooks. The Randonnee 
is lined with Cambrelle, and is also available 
with a waterproof, breathable Sympatex 
membrane incorporated into the lining. RRP 
$179, and $199 with Sympatex. 



Sons of Bag 

There are limits to the changes that can be 
made before a waterproof bag for sleeping in 
becomes something entirely different. 
Nevertheless, bivvy bags today ain't altogether 
what they were when we reviewed them in 
Wild no 29. Some bags available abroad now 
boast sleeves and hoods, making breakfast in 
bed a breeze. Two modifications probably of 
more use in Australia—where it rains more 
often than it snows, and where it's often 
desirable to keep insects out while letting air 
in—are the wherewithal to close insect screens 
without smothering the occupant of the bag, 
and some shelter from showers for the 
entrance. Both are provided by the Integral 
Designs Bullit, a lightweight bivvy bag made 
of Gore-Tex and nylon. Entrance is gained 
through a long zip, with two sliders, between 
the base of the bag and a panel of insect-proof 
mesh in one side. This panel can be propped 
up at its widest point by a tiny (25 centimetres) 
fibreglass 'tent pole' to allow air to circulate; 
the mesh panel is sheltered above by a roughly 
triangular awning of proofed nylon which 
extends about 70 centimetres to one side and 
could be pegged down, or tied up—if a tree, 
for example, were available—for even greater 
ventilation. 

The same maker's Unishelter is even more 
substantial—almost a tent. A pre-bent 
aluminium-alloy hoop supports the 'head 
end' of the bag in an arch 80 centimetres wide 
and 60 high. A large mesh panel, nearly half 
the length of the bag, can be exposed to the sky 
when conditions permit, or covered with a 
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corresponding outer panel of Gore-Tex. Both 
zip shut, and the zips are protected by 
generous flaps. 

Either model could be used without its pole 
if weight were at a premium. Neither would 
hold much additional gear in comfort. Seams 
in both are tape-sealed. The Bullit folds for 
carrying into a pocket in its awning, weighs 
660 grams and sells for RRP $299; a longer 
version costs RRP $330. The Unishelter weighs 
1,000 grams complete with stuff sack, and sells 
for RRP $480. All are imported from Canada 
by DB Stuff. 



Thin on the Ground 

Since tents with sewn-in floors have risen to 
popularity, a well-made lightweight ground- 
sheet has been hard to find. Yet it remains a 
useful item. With a good groundsheet you can 
protect the floor of a tent, extend the fly of a 
tent, and on occasions do away with a tent 
altogether. Two are now available, both made 
in Australia—one by DB Stuff (RRP $38.75), 
the other by Paddy Pallin (RRP $24.95). Each 
measures approximately 210 x 150 centimetres 
and weighs a little under 350 grams, is made 
of proofed 70-denier nylon, and has eight 
loops round the perimeter for pegging and 
tying down. 

Big and Tough 

Travelling overseas, on a weekend climbing 
trip or a visit to the laundromat—a simple, 
durable bag of large capacity is an item useful 
in many situations. Whether designed to 
protect a loaded rucksack from the abuses of 
airline baggage-handling systems—as the DB 
Stuff Travel Bag is—or to carry its own load by 
plane, train, bus or beast of burden—like two 
bags made by Aiking —such a bag relies on 
'bombproof' design, materials and construct¬ 
ion. Both these products measure up. 

The DB Stuff bag is of very similar design to 
a Lowe tote bag. It is made of heavy-duty 
Oxford nylon, with a beefy YKK no 10 coil zip 
to match. Large and medium sizes sell for RRP 
$57 and $53, respectively. 

Aiking's large-capacity FH Travel Bag and 
somewhat smaller FB Kit Bag are made of 
12-ounce canvas with the same YKK no 10 
zips, and are supported and reinforced by a 
veritable cradle of 50 millimetre nylon 
webbing. The shoulder-straps of the larger 
bag can be attached to four buckles 
underneath and form a crude rucksack 
harness. RRP $116 for the Travel Bag and $95 
for the Kit Bag. 
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THE ORIGINAL 


BLANKETS 


EMERGENCY 


blanket 


■ LIGHTWEIGHT, COMPACT OUTDOOR PROTECTION 
■ REFLECTS 80% OF RADIATED BODY HEAT 
■ HIGH IMPULSE SALES PACKAGING 
■ "COULD HELP SAVE SOMEONE’S LIFE” 

BE PREPARED — THINK SAFETY 

Trade enquiries: 

Thermos Pty Limited 

70 Long Street, Smithfield, NSW 2164 
Telephone (02) 604 0374 
Fax (02) 725 2141 


Lukla Milair Parka 
from Intertrek. 

The Lukla Parka is a fully-featured 
bush jacket combining style and 
function. Cost: ff -- 


$ 149 


Available from: 

K2 Base Camp 

Fortitude Valley (07) 854 1340 

Torre Mountain Craft 

Toowong (07) 870 2699 

Mountain Equipment 

Sydney (02) 264 3146 

Mountain Equipment 

Chatswood (02) 419 6955 

Eastwood Camping 

Eastwood (02) 858 3833 

Bushcraft Equipment 

Wollongong (042) 29 6748 

Jurkiewicz Adventure Sports 

Fyshwick (06) 280 6519 

Wilderness Sports 

Jindabyne (064) 56 2966 

The Outdoor Experience 

Albury (060) 21 5755 

Bogong 

Melbourne (03) 600 0599 

The Wilderness Shop 

Box Hill (03) 898 3742 

Outsports 

Caulfield Sth (03) 523 5727 

Outsports 

Frankston (03) 783 2079 

Jolly Swagman 

Hobart (002) 34 3680 

Wilderness Equipment 

Fremantle (09) 335 2813 


THERMOS. 


BRAND VACUUM FLASKS 

The Name You Can Trust 

Keep liquids hot or cold for hours 


• Stainless-steel 
body & liner 

• Dual seal 
leak-proof stopper 

• Collapsible 
carry handle 

• Insulated 
stainless-steel 
cup 

• 5-year warranty 

Available in 1 litre 

and 1.85 litre sizes 


Trade enquiries: 

Thermos Pty Limited 

70 Long Street, Smithfield, NSW 2164 
Telephone (02) 604 0374 
Fax (02) 725 2141 
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ACCUFILTER, a comprehensive 
filtration system in a drinking 
straw! Convenient and compact, 
ACCUFILTER weighs just 30 
grams and fits easily into your 
pocket or rucksack. It works just 
like a normal drinking straw, but 
place it in dirty water and 
ACCUFILTER will reduce 
chlorine, ammonia, organic debris, 
bacteria and parasites . . . and bad 
odours and taste. 

The result is cleaner, clearer 
water—home or away. 
ACCUFILTER is available from 
Paddy Pallin, Mountain Designs, 
Kathmandu and other selected 
camping and adventure stores. 
’For additional safety in bacterially 
contaminated water, the use of 
chlorine tablets is recommended. 



A Straw in the Water 

Drinking untreated water in certain places 
overseas has long been regarded as risky. 
Increasingly, rivers and creeks in Australia are 
being contaminated—even in remote locat¬ 
ions. Often, it must be said, we are to blame— 
bushwalkers, ski tourers, paddlers and climb¬ 
ers. We can help in the long term by reforming 
our toilet and washing practices in the bush. 
One way to guard against infection in the 
short term, in Australia or when travelling 
abroad, is to filter or otherwise treat water 
from sources of uncertain purity. 



The last straw? AccuFilter water-purifying straw 
being put to the test. 


Many water filters are relatively bulky, and 
effective chemical purification leaves an 
unpleasant taste. The AccuFilter water- 
purifying straw is similar in size to a tin whistle 
and weighs about 30 grams. If you know how 
to drink a milk shake, you'll find it easy to 
use—just suck! According to test results 
provided by the distributor, an AccuFilter will 
almost completely rid approximately 160 
litres of water of a wide range of contaminants 
before it fails and must be replaced. The 
manufacturer recommends the use of chlorine 
tablets for additional safety where water is 
badly contaminated by bacteria; the Accu¬ 
Filter, it is claimed, will then remove the taste 
of chlorine. 

The AccuFilter is made in the USA, and 
distributed in Australia by Greenswell, Vau- 
cluse, NSW. RRP $27.95. 

A Good Ticking-off 

In some parts of Australia, a Tick Remover in 
your first aid kit may be worth its weight in 
peace of mind and physical comfort. Designed 
and manufactured in Sweden, this small 
instrument comprises a pair of pincers within 
a spring-loaded cylindrical sleeve. When the 
pincers are applied to the body of the tick, the 
spring brings appropriate pressure to bear 
and the cylinder allows the user to rotate the 
tick, loosen its hold and remove it. The risks 
associated with attempts to remove ticks with 
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tweezers—that parts of the insect will be left 
behind in the wound, and that bacteria borne 
by the tick will be injected into the bite—are 
said to be minimized. We are told that 
UNICEF now equips each of its first aid kits 
with a Tick Remover. The distributor, Kima 
Trading, has an address in Manly, NSW. RRP 
$11.95. 

Ski the Black-top 

A Lycra-clad lunatic, with weird looking 
roller-skates on his feet and a Cheshire cat grin 
across his face, flies past the morning crowd at 
the tram stop, clears a flight of stairs in a single 
athletic leap and lands perfectly, his rhythmic 
skating stride unperturbed. Then as suddenly 
as he appeared he's gone, off into the distance, 
destination unknown. The funny looking 
roller-skates on his feet are in fact in-line 
skates, more commonly known as roller- 
blades, and far from being a lunatic, our 
mystery man is more likely to be a 'regular 
guy' making use of this most versatile and 
innovative form of transport; or perhaps a 
skier out for a session of the most complete ski 
specific dry-land training we know of. 

Roller-blading originated in the USA (where 
else?) as a means of training for ice hockey 
players, but since its potential for cross-over 
training into other sports, its versatility and 
universal appeal were recognized, its 
popularity has soared. 



The Long 
Straw 

Drinking on the ? 
go—a tip for 
ski tourers 


We're not sure where the 
idea originated, but 
several Wild readers, 
including Terry Vallence 
of Mooroolbark, Victoria, 
have brought it to our 
attention. To drink from a 
creek without the need to 
remove your pack and 
bend down or clamber 
into a snowy hole, tape a 
flexible plastic tube to 
one ski pole and use it as 
a straw. It should extend 
about a centimetre below 
the basket, and have a 
diameter of 
approximately five 
millimetres—aquarium 
tube has been 
recommended. 
Adjustable poles would 
create problems! 

Wild welcomes readers' 
contributions to this 
section. Send your ideas 
to the address at the end 
of this department. 


T 
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BEAUTY 
BRAINS 
& BRAWN 


Your opportunity to have all three! 



BEAUTY? 

Wild, Australia’s world-class wilderness adventure and 
conservation magazine, has been described by well- 
known wilderness photographer David Tatnall as 'the 
benchmark in Australian (wilderness) publishing’. Each 
season’s issue of more than 100 pages is outstandingly 
produced in superb colour. But Wild is more than just 
a pretty face. 


BRAINS? 

Wild is packed full of meticulously researched, detailed, 
practical information for people who want to experience 
our magnificent wild places at first hand-including 
comparative equipment surveys, track notes, ’how-to’ 
articles and reviews for bushwalkers and other wilderness 
lovers. Information you can use to save valuable time 
and money and to enrich your wilderness experience. 


BRAWN? 

For a decade, Wild has published the most 
comprehensive wilderness conservation news and views 
(backed by vigorous editorial support) to be found in 
any independent Australian publication. 

Wild has fought especially hard for the alpine and forest 
regions of south-east Australia. Each issue includes an 
entire department of conservation news; a major feature 
on threats to Australia’s wilderness; and other 
uncompromising editorial comment. But it doesn’t end 
there. Wild bears half the cost of all advertising by 
conservation organizations in its pages. In addition it 
makes direct cash donations to these groups. As an 
independent publication, Wild is in a unique position 
to influence those of its many thousands of readers 
who may otherwise be beyond the reach of the 
conservation movement. 


TENTH-BIRTHDAY 
PRESENT . . . 


FOR YOU 


To celebrate Wild's tenth anniversary, we are offering 
you, for a strictly limited period, the opportunity to take 
out a three-year subscription to Wild AT LAST YEAR’S 
PRICE-that is, for $13.75 OFF the cover price. Two- 
year subscriptions now save you more money, too. And 
if you wish to cancel your subscription for any reason 
well give you a FULL PRO RATA REFUND for all 
unmailed copies. 

Already a Wild subscriber? No worries. This great offer 
applies to extensions of existing subscriptions and gift 
subscriptions made on one of the forms opposite as 
well. Simply send your order and payment as detailed 
on one of the forms opposite, TODAY YES, we accept 
PHONE orders too— (03) 826 8483 

PS 

Other Wild things include: 

• NEW! Beautiful and distinctly Wild greeting cards. 

• Valuable back issues for your collection. 

• Dazzling full-colour posters. 

• Attractive Wild binders. 

• Detailed indexes. 

• T-shirts you’ll be proud to wear. 

• Photocopies of articles from sold-out back issues. 
Use the order form between pages 32 and 33 to tell 
us what you want and well do the rest-or PHONE 
your order on (03) 826 8483. 


PLUS 

A CHANCE 
TO WIN 
OUTDOOR CLOTHING 
AND EQUIPMENT 
VALUED AT $2,000 


That’s right. By subscribing to Wild (or renewing an 
existing subscription or giving a gift subscription)— 
see the form bound into this issue for details—you have 
a chance to w' 


SPECIALIST OUTDOOR CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT 
SOLD BY MOUNTAIN DESIGNS SHOPS TO THE VALUE 
OF $2,000. Every subscription order, including phone 
orders, received between 18 March 1991 and 15 June 
1991 will be eligible for this valuable prize which will 
be drawn in Sydney on 28 June 1991. 

The winner will be notified. Results will be published 
in Wild no 42, on sale in September. Prize is not 
transferable or redeemable for cash and must be taken 
during 1991. The judges’ decision will be final and no 
correspondence will be entered into. 
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The versatility of roller-blades and their 
huge advantage over conventional roller¬ 
skates is due to the unique 'in-line' arrange¬ 
ment of the wheels. This makes them remark¬ 
ably stable yet manoeuvrable on any hard 
surface and unaffected by minor irregularities 
of the running surface. Surprisingly, roller¬ 
blading is simple to learn; almost anyone can 
reach a reasonable level of proficiency after a 
few sessions. But be warned: they can be ex¬ 
tremely fast, and the falls proportionally pain¬ 
ful. 

The rhythmic skating motion of 
roller-blading is a full body work-out, and 
with the use of poles (cross country poles with 
tungsten tips) the action is virtually identical 
to that of the skating stride when skiing. As an 
aerobic exercise it is the equal of Nordic skiing, 
and because of its smooth, flowing motion 
compared with more strenuous activities, it is 
more easily sustained for long periods. (Elite 
skiers may make use of special high-resistance 
wheels for a more intensive work-out.) What's 
more, roller-blading is great fun. I look 
forward to my regular work-outs. Unlike 
running, roller-blading is silky smooth and 
easy on the joints. Indeed, some marathon 
runners use roller-blades to keep training 
when their knees need a break from the 
stresses of jogging. 

A big surprise for me, as I think it would be 
for any experienced skier using roller-blades 
for the first time, was how similar the turning 
action on blades is to that of a carved turn on 
skis. In the parallel or Telemark position (yes, 
Telemarking is possible), from short radius 
turns to high speed tuck runs, on virtually any 
downhill slope, roller-blading simulates 
skiing more exactly than any other dry-land 
substitute. With the use of poles for a more 
realistic simulation, it is now possible to work 
on your skating and XCD techniques all year 
round. Whilst there are subtle differences 
between blading and 'the real thing', and 
certain bad habits have to be avoided, these 
are minor drawbacks compared with the 
benefits to be gained. When the appropriate 
techniques of turning, slowing down and 
stopping have been mastered, the possibilities 
are endless. 

Roller-blades are not cheap. Good-quality 
models for serious training or for the 
hard-core enthusiast range from $300 
upwards. Cheaper models, which lack the 
same speed and precision, can be found for as 
little as $159. Enquire at your local ski/ 
skating/outdoor retailer for more details. An 
option for those who'd like to give blading a 
try is to hire a pair. In the larger cities shops 
like Paddy Pallin hire them out for around $15 
a day. Give roller-blading a try; it's easier than 
it looks and lots of fun. 

SS 

Tax Relief 

On 1 October 1990, sales tax on inner sheets 
and stuff sacks for use with sleeping bags was 
reduced from 20% to 10%. A similar reduction 
in tax on other stuff sacks may follow. ■ 
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THE UNDERACHIEVERS! 


We’re offering no prizes for guessing why EVERWARM 
Polypropylene Thermalwear is today’s colourful cure for the 
common cold! 

You’ve only got to try it to experience its outstanding ability 
to keep you warm and dry — no more clammy feeling or 
unpleasant rash through wet garments rubbing against 
your skin. The miracle polypropylene Meraklon fibre used 
in EVERWARM Thermalwear has a very high resistance to 
abrasion, stretch and tear and can be worn safely against 
sensitive skin. 

EVERWARM Polypropylene Thermalwear also has very high 
insulating capabilities and uses the lightest fibre known to 
man, which possesses the lowest thermal conductivity of all 
fibres. Its extreme lightness and resistance to moisture will 
allow you to rinse your garment out at night and wear it the 
next day! 

Colours Navy, white, aqua, black, red, pink. 

Stripes — pink/blue, red/green, blue/yellow, 
navy/white, aqua/pink. 

Made in New Zealand 

Meraklon" Polypropylene Fibre 


Styles 

Short or long sleeve crew neck tops — normal or 
heavyweight. 

Long Johns with or without fly — normal or heavyweight. 
Polo neck tops with or without zip — normal or heavyweight. 
Socks, gloves and balaclavas. 

Singlets, V neck short sleeves, jock pants — normal weight. 


IVlItHAKM 


Polypropylent 

Thermalwear 


Australian Distributor: 

REFLEX SPORTS PTY LTD 

Telephone (02) 907 9488 
New Zealand Distributor: 

SURVIVAL APPAREL LTD 

Telephone 64 (3) 793 079 






J JILD TASMANIA 

Chris Bell delivers a publishing tour de force 
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Beyond the Reach: Cradle Mountain- 
Lake St Clair National Park 

by Chris Bell (Laurel Press, 1990, 

RRP $49.95). 

I never thought I'd say it, but Chris Bell has 
beaten (or at least equalled) Peter Dom- 
brovskis at his own game. Exhausted cliches 
such as 'stunning images' and 'the work of a 
master craftsman' have been misapplied so 
often in recent times that they are probably 
better used with irony than as originally 
intended. Only an unusual event could tempt 
me to reach for such treacly superlatives, but 
the publication of Beyond the Reach, a 
large-format photographic celebration of a 
major Tasmanian wilderness area, pushes me 
close. Great heights have been reached in the 
book's production—nothing has been 
compromised in design, print quality, choice 
of paper and binding. The book bears the 
unmistakable stamp of its designer and print 
supervisor, Rodney Poole (who has worked 
on many Dombrovskis publications). Most of 
the photos, all in colour, are winners. The short 
chapters are well written, and each has 


something important to say. The result is a 
book that shows up much of contemporary 
publishing for what it is—opportunistic and 
half-baked. 

Entirely produced in Australia, Beyond the 
Reach is as good a photographic book as I've 
seen. It depicts Cradle Mountain-Lake St Clair 
National Park as few have seen it (including 
in the full grip of winter) in a way that may 
make many people its lifelong lovers—as 
Chris Bell so eloquently says he is. 

Chris Baxter 

The Last Tall Forests 

video written and directed by Roger Scholes 
(Wilderness Society, 1990, RRP $39.95). 

For many Australians, the destruction of 
our last native forests by logging is one of the 
most pressing issues of our times. The Last Tall 
Forests is a film of beauty and great emotional 
impact which looks at the situation in 
Tasmania. It was released on film in 1989 and 
is now available on video. 

Narrated by the ABC's Robyn Williams, it 
places the forests in their historic and scientific 


Mt Geryon, Cradle Mountain-Lake St Clair 
National Park, Tasmania. Photo by Chris Bell, 
reproduced from Beyond the Reach. 

context, showing their links with the ancient 
forests of Gondwanaland and the range of life 
they contain: tall eucalypts tower over ancient 
rain forest species in a mix unique to 
Tasmania. 

The magnificence of these forests is 
demonstrated on this video in breathtaking 
fashion: its 14 minutes are crammed with 
memorable images. Roger Scholes has made 
another fine film, and the Wilderness Society 
and the project's backers are to be congrat¬ 
ulated on arranging its production. 

The tragedy is that no less than 90% of the 
tall forests of Tasmania have already been 
logged. 

Brian Walters 

Land of Timeless Beauty 

video (EVP Television, 1990, RRP $45). 

This panorama of the Kimberley region 
abounds in images of gorges, rock paintings 
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Why are Eureka Tents sold 
and recommended by more 
specialty outdoor stores than 
any other brand? 



It’s simple! Eureka has the largest range, has proven 
reliability and is great value for money! 



See your local dealer now! 


Jl'RKIEWICZ ADVENTURE SPORTS - FYSHW1CK 
MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - BRADDON 
PADDY PALLIN - BRADDON 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - BRADDON 


BUSHCRAFT EQUIPMENT - WOLLONGONG 
EASTWOOD CAMPING CENTRE - EASTWOOD 
MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - SYDNEY 
MOUNTAIN EQUIPMENT - SYDNEY 
MOUNTAIN EQUIPMENT - CHATSWOOD 
OUTBACK BILLIES - TWEED HEADS 
PADDY PALLIN - JINDABYNE 
PADDY PALLIN - MIRANDA 
PADDY PALLIN - SYDNEY 
ROCKCRAFT - KATOOMBA 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - CHATSWOOD 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - HURSTVILLE 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - NEWCASTLE 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - PARRAMATTA 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - WAGGA WAGGA 
TRAMPING & CAMPING - BONDI JUNCTION 
THE OUTDOOR EXPERIENCE - ALBURY 

ADVENTURE CAMPING EQUIPMENT - TOWNSVILLE 
ADVENTURE EQUIPMENT - CAIRNS 
JIM THE BACKPACKER - FORTITUDE VALLEY 
K2 BASE CAMP - FORTITUDE VALLEY 
MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - BRISBANE 
OUTBACK BILLIES - SOUTHPORT 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - FORTITUDE VALLEY 
THE CAMPING CENTRE - WOOLOONGABBA 
TORRE MOUNTAIN CRAFT - TOOWONG 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
FLINDERS CAMPING - ADELAIDE 
MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - ADELAIDE 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - ADELAIDE 
THOR/PADDY PALLIN - ADELAIDE 


ECHIDNA BUSH GEAR - DEVONPORT 
JOLLY SWAGMAN - HOBART 
PADDY PALLIN - HOBART 
PADDY PALLIN - LAUNCESTON 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - HOBART 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - COTTESLOE 
MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - PERTH 
PADDY PALLIN - PERTH 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - PERTH 
WILDERNESS EQUIPMENT - FREMANTLE 


BOGONG - MELBOURNE 
BUSH & MOUNTAIN SPORTS - MELBOURNE 
GO BUSH CAMPING - LEONGATHA 
MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - HAWTHORN 
MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - MELBOURNE 
MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - MORWELL 
OUTSPORTS - CAULFIELD SOUTH 
OUTSPORTS - FRANKSTON 
PADDY PALLIN - BOX HILL 
PADDY PALLIN - MELBOURNE 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - BENDIGO 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - GEELONG 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - MITCHAM 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - MOO RABBIN 
WILDERNESS SHOP - BOX HILL 


Eureka! 

For a free colour catalogue write to P.O. Box 1201, City Road, South Melbourne 3205, or fax (03) 699 1924. 











Ten years down the track from Wild magazine's first ever tent survey 
still no.l! And check out these 1981 v 1991 prices. Eureka! Top value! 
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and strange vegetation. Thirty minutes long, 
with many aerial shots, the video explains the 
geology of the strange features of the region in 
simple terms. The travelogue style suggests a 
souvenir of one's own trip and may inspire 
some who view it to visit this unique part of 
Australia. 

BW 

Australia from the Heart 

by Steve Parish (published by the author, 

1990, RRP $24.95). 

This latest offering from prolific 'popular' 
wildlife photographer Parish is a photo¬ 
graphic presentation of a huge variety of 
natural Australiana and includes extensive 
blank verse or 'essays'. 

Whilst the writing doesn’t do much for me, 
it leaves no room for doubt about the sincerity 
of Parish's enthusiasm for natural Australia. 
However, natural Australia is not necessarily 
wild Australia; much of the photography is 
superb, but some would be better suited to a 
chocolate box and looks as though it might 
have been done in wildlife sanctuaries— 
which is indeed the case. None the less, Parish 
is a very fine photographer, and Australia From 
the Heart includes a number of moving photos. 

CB 

Earth Quest-The Family Guide to 
Protecting the Environment 

(Nine Network and Margaret Gee, 1990, 

RRP $7.95). 

In the troubled times we face regarding the 
environment, it is a great idea to have 
television personalities share in the 
compilation of a handbook which helps 
families to understand both the threats to our 
environment and practical ways to protect it. 
Earth Quest deals with the issues in a simple 
way and is easy to understand. The Nine 
Network has done us a service by producing 
this book. 

BW 

Map of the Snowy Plains, Mt Kent 
and Lake Tali Karng 

by S R and P N Brookes (Victorian Mountain 
Tramping Club, revised edition 1990, 

RRP $6.00 [paper], $10.50 [plastic]). 

This reprint of the earlier map of the same 
name covers the mountainous area between 
Bryces Gorge and Mt Tamboritha, around 
Snowy Bluff, Moroka Gorge and the Crino¬ 
line, and the mystical Lake Tali Karng (with a 
few helpful additions). It shows the route of 
the recently completed McMillan Track. 
Unlike earlier editions, this map can be 
purchased on waterproof 'paper'. 

Stuart Brookes has been producing maps for 
the VMTC for as long as most of us can 
remember. Made for bushwalkers by an 
experienced bushwalker, they are extremely 

Glenn van der Knijff 

Tamboritha-Moroka 

1:50,000 (Vicmap, 1990, RRP $7.40). 

Tamboritha-Moroka covers much ground in 
common with the VMTC Snowy Plains 
map—and more besides. The area east from 
Mt Clear to Mt Kent and south from Mt 
Darling to Mt Tamboritha is included; this 
contains popular bushwalking routes around 
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Bryces Gorge, Mt Reynard, the Wellington 
Plains, Snowy Bluff and Moroka Gorge—but 
not Lake Tali Karng. 

Publication of this map completes the 
coverage of the Wonnangatta-Moroka Unit of 
the Alpine National Park by maps of 1:50,000 
scale or larger—ideal scales for walkers. 

Gv 

The Snowy Mountains- 
A Bushwalker's Diary 

by Greg Powell (Macstyle, 1990, RRP $15.95). 

Being a bit of a collector of guidebooks to 
Australia's alpine regions, I was pleased to get 
my hands on a review copy of 'yet another 
guide to the Snowy Mountains'. When I saw 
the title I thought that perhaps I had been 
conned into reviewing something rather 
different, but a guidebook it is—albeit 
presented in an unusual way. Author Greg 
Powell reminisces about his bushwalks and 
ski tours of the past 20 years—29 different 
trips in all. Although he doesn't provide 
detailed track notes for each trip, he 
nevertheless gives sufficient information to 
enable the reader to identify the general trend 
of each route. Starting point, duration of trip, 
features of interest and map references are also 
given—all pretty basic requirements for any 
book which purports to be a guide. 

By far the book's greatest attraction, for me 
at least, is Greg's recounting of his exper¬ 
iences, as both bushwalker and ski tourer, 
while exploring these magnificent ranges. The 
book begins as Greg discovers the Snowy 
Mountains for the first time; and with each 
successive trip his horizon extends further 
into the hills. I had begun to explore this 
region only a few years earlier, and I, too, was 
drawn back again and again. As I delved 
deeper into the book, I found myself reliving 
my own experiences. Memories came 
flooding back: of good times and hard times, 
of huts long gone, and of the notorious Mount 
Kosciusko map which provided little useful 
information other than its inaccurate 'solid 
brown contour lines'. If some of the walks 
described seem a little basic to you younger 
walkers and tourers, get hold of one of these 
brown atrocities and imagine you'd never 
seen a modern map! 

The last trip described came as a bit of a 
surprise; I had not expected to find Mt 
Bogong, in the Victorian Alps, represented in 
a book on the Snowies. The descriptions are 
followed by some essays on people and 
places, under the general heading of 'Yarns 
and Recollections'. The Snowy Mountains-A 
Bushwalker's Diary is a worthwhile addition to 
the armchair bushwalker's library—it is a 
good read, even if you have no intention of 
going to the places it describes. Amply 
illustrated with maps, sketches and photo¬ 
graphs, it is one of those delightful books you 
can pick up, let fall open anywhere, and enjoy 
what comes to hand. 

John Siseman 

Other Title Received 
Atlas of Australian Surfing 

by Mark Warren (Angus & Robertson, 1990, 
RRP $39.99). ■ 


Publications for possible review are welcome. Send them to 
the Editor. Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 
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VICTORINOX 

The Original 
Swiss Army 
Knife 


In 1891, Karl Elsener the founder of 
Victorinox, designed and manufactured 
the revolutionary pocket knife that wps 
patented in 1897 and later became 
the official knife of the Swiss Army. 

Today, 100 years later, the Victorinox 
iginpl Swiss H Ajmjy , Gffic e rs' Knife is famous 
the worlaover as the mbst useful knife 
of all. With its more than 50 combinations 
of 29 blades and implements, it is simply 
the finest and most versatile pocket knife made. 

Beware of imitations, look for the words 
"Victorinox-Switzerland" stamped on the shank 
of the large blade of every Victorinox brand 
Swiss Army Knife - it's your guarantee you hold the 
original, the first and the finest pocket knife of all. 


Distributed in Australia by: 

^ Sheldon and Hammond A Divmdfrl 

NSW (02) 477 6566 VIC/TAS (03) 820 4054 QLD (07) 39^1f8^ SA/NT (08^62 



The Most Reliable 
Water Filter 

• Bacteriologically safe water for: 
backpacking, camping, hunting, 
fishing, trekking, foreign travel, 
expeditions, and in emergency 
situations (e.g. cyclone, earthquake). 


KATADYN POCKET FILTER 



• Removes giardia, bacteria, 
parasites, silt, sand, sediment. 

• Ceramic filter element can be 
cleaned in field. 

• No permanent plugging - very 
cost effective, lasts for years. 

• No need to carry 
replacement filters. 

REFERENCE LIST 

Armies: Colombia, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Germany, U.S.A. 
Universities: Yale, Harvard 
Organizations: UNICEF, AID Red 
Cross, World Health Org. 
Governments: Bahamas, U.S.A., 

India, Hong Kong 

Available from quality 
outdoor shops. 

Larger domestic and 
industrial filters are available. 
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SLACKENING THE 
GREEN NAME 

Conservationists under fire 


I do not wish to renew my subscription to 
your magazine. Your greenie-biased 
reporting shows that you have no willingness 
whatsoever to accept that people such as 
hunters, four-wheel-drivers, loggers and 
motorbike riders do have a real and legitimate 
right to use the bush. 

J Deering 
Leongatha, Vic 

1 write, prompted by the Editorial and the 
Alpine resorts article in Wild no 38, to protest 
about the double standards of 'environ¬ 
mentalists'—yes, you and me—and comment 
on the paradoxical nature of life. We are just 
another in the plethora of vested (self) interest 



New South Wales, published in Wild no 38.1 
am not a ranger, but have worked and skied 
in the park for four winters...and have covered 
over 1,600 kilometres on skidoos in the USA. 
They have the same weight impact as two ski 
tourers, are used for quick and efficient 
movement of personnel for rescue work, 
patrols and, with a trailer, for the removal of 
rubbish kindly left by many so-called friends 
of the environment. Their impact is a lot less 
than that of four-wheel-drive vehicles and 
medium-width tracked Snocats. 

Neither rangers nor the police go out often 
on skidoos and do so for specific purposes. It 
would be interesting to see the reactions of 
some of the 'concerned' skiers and conser- 



SIRMETA™ 



29 Stewart Street 
Wollongong 2500 
Tel: (042) 27 2473 
Fax: (042) 28 6638 




















ANEW 
COMPACT 
COMPASS 
FOR QUICK 
AND SURE 
DIRECTION 
FINDING 


The M-3 

boasts both elegant design and 
performance features that place it 
solidly in the elite class. 

This ergonomically designed 
compass is intended for racing and 
training and can also be used by 
schools and scouts. The features that 
make it so outstanding include an 
anatomically designed transparent 
baseplate with rounded lower edges 
and lipped upper edges, in addition 
to rubber pads to keep the compass 
from slipping on the map. There are 
two holes (one triangular and one 
round) for control marking and a 
lens for fourfold magnification, in 
addition to direction-of-travel arrows. 

The capsule is the same as in the 
Suunto MC-1 and, thanks to the 
unique bearing mechanism, dirt that 
may have lodged is discarded when 
the capsule rotates. The M-3 is also 
available with a declination 
correction scale (M-3 D). 

Luminous marks facilitate night 
use. The compass’s <f 
dimensions are ,# 

61 X 121 mm. 


SUUNTO 

SUUNTO Compasses are 
proudly distributed by 
OUTDOOR SURVIVAL Pty Ltd, 

6 Dunn Crescent, Dandenong, Victoria 3175 
Phone (03) 793 4288. Fax 794 0750 


We iise, 


The Wilderness Equipment 
product you choose 
today is the result of 15 
years' manufacturing 
experience with modem 
materials and equipment. 

But what actually matters is 
“How well does it work?” Like 
you, we require durable, 
efficient function in adverse 
conditions. If you're wet, 
we're wet. 

Every product is made in 
Australia. The WE logo is your 
guarantee of this special 
advantage. Go for it! 

JL 

Wilderness Equipment 

PO Box 83, Fremantle, m 6160 F' , | j? 

Uncompromised Design . . if 



























Sleep 

OnThe 

Right 

Stuff 



punctures, 
keeps you 
high and dry. 


High capacity 


deflating 

virtually 

effortless 


bonding 


technique 


prevents air 


displacement 


support and 

sleeping 

comfort. 


loam puts 


between you 


Don’t let your mattress 
come between you and 
a good nights sleep. 
Therm-a-Rest. Made of 
stuff so right, it’s guar¬ 
anteed for life. 

For details write: 

Grant Minervini 
Agencies Pty Ltd. 

P.O. Box 209, Welland 
South Australia 5007 
Phone (08) 346 6061 

*1988 Cascade Designs, Inc. 



EASTON ALUMINIUM 
TENT TUBING 


The only manufacturer using 7075 E9 aluminium for the lightest 
and strongest pole made. It is therefore possible to save 100 
grams on a typical dome tent using aluminium poles, or as 
much as 400+ grams over fibreglass poles. 
Aluminium poles have the advantage of internal inserts that 
do not catch on seams, unlike the clumpy sleeves on 



Distributed by JH Phone Melbourne (03) 419 4211 

Richards McCallum Fax (03) 4171610 

A/Asia Pty Ltd R | CH aRDS Phone lnterstate ( 008 > 33 1325 


McCALLUM 



•THE LEADING SPECIALISTS* 


Please send me FREE information on □ TENTS 

Name ___ □ RUCKSACKS 

Street_ □ SLEEPING BAGS 

Town Postcode □ CLOTHING 
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How to build a better 
sleeping bag... 


South-west Ridge of Ama Dablam, Nepal. 
Photo: Michael Groom. 


o ur research and development takes 
place in the highest and most demanding 
places in the world. To take advantage of 
new developments in fabrics and 
improved standards of down grading, 
sleeping bag design also must improve. 

To do this, it is necessary to approach a 
problem from a different angle, and we’ve 
done just that. 

Trapezoidal Baffles 
Mountain 
Designs brings you 
another Australian 
first. 

Volume distortion of the compartments 
allowing down movement is the traditional 
downfall of all conventionally baffled sleeping 
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bags. In the past the only answer to this has 
been to increase the fill weight of the bag. 

By using a Trapezoidal shaped baffle, the 
inner and outer shells are prevented from 
moving, thereby eliminating volume distortion 
of the compartments and so controlling the 
down. The result is no more cold spots and a 
lighter down fill. 

Fabrics 

In another approach to an old problem, we 
use three different grades of down, with a 
specific fabric to match a particular grade. The 
latest development is RS2 cloth, which is so 
lightweight as to be see-through, but strong 
enough for the roughest treament. It can only 
be used with 770 loft down, another first to 
the Australian market. 


Design 

Mountain Designs has also rethought the 
zippered access, another traditional problem. 
The Convex/Concave draught tube ensures ai 
engineered fit of the draught tube while 
creating a totally no-snag zipper. 

Add to these features the ability to vary 
warmth by adding or removing a chest muff 
and down-filled mantle, as well as the benefits 
of an improved hood and box-foot design. 

With these improvements developed 
through the 80s, and the promise of more in 
the 90s, Mountain Designs is sure to continue 
to be the first choice of people demanding the 
best that technology and design can offer. 


Sydney: 494 Kent Street (02) 267 8238 
Melbourne: 377 Little Bourke Street (03) 670 3354 
Hawthorn: 654 Glenferrie Rd (03) 818 1544 
Morwell: 20 Tarwin Street (051) 34 3411 
Brisbane: 105 Albert Street (07) 221 6756 
Adelaide: 76 Pirie Street (08) 232 0690 



Perth: 862 Hay Street (09) 322 4774 
Cottesloe: 31 Jarrad Street (09) 385 1689 
Canberra: 7 Lonsdale Street, Braddon (06) 247 7481 
Toll Free Number: Call from anywhere in 
Australia ® (008) 090 666 or fax (09) 324 1105. 
Our fax line is open 24 hours a day. 
















Ross i Boots 

BY ROSSITERS 




No train, no gain. Wild Editor Chris Baxter 
works out. Photo Stephen Hamilton. 


EntrePrises makes a range of movable climbing 
holds and fingerboards which can be attached 
to existing walls or panels. Now you can have 
a satisfying aerobic work-out almost anywhere. 
A design service for full-size climbing walls is 
also available. 
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[Duradown 


Big Ideas-Small Results! 



total wt. - 
for mild to 

Ultimate: 

The Ultimate in lightweight, compact, 
synthetic-filled bogs, 600gms of Dacron 
Quallofill, total wt. - 1.3kg. Suitable for cool 
to cold conditions. 

Avoilabte from Inoding camping clam. 

Puradown (Aust) Ply Ltd 


P.0. Box 29 Reservoir Vic. 3073 Tel: (03) 460 8988 


MAPS AND 
BOOKS BY 
MAR ORDER 

B owyangs offer Australia's first 
comprehensive catalogue to plan and 
guide your next adventure. EVERY 
Australian, New Guinea and New Zealand 
topographic map from both government and 
private sources is included in our inventory. 
We also offer an extensive range of guidebooks 
and overseas maps for adventure holidays, 
isolated treks and business trips. 

For a FREE brochure phone (03) 862 3526 
or write to: 259 High Street, Kew, Vic 3101. 





State 


Postcode 


WANED 


EXPEDITIONS AND SCIENTIFIC 
LEADERS FOR ANZSES- 
THE EXPLORING SOCIETY’S 
1991 EXPEDITIONS 

The Exploring Society is a non-profit organization 
committed to launching expeditions into rugged and 
largely unexplored areas of Australia for the purpose 
of collecting scientific data and specimens for 
programmes of national importance. 

EXPEDITION SIMPSON DESERT II Open age. 
Monday 12 August-Saturday 31 August 
EXPEDITION COONG1E LAKES, STRZELECKI 
DESERT, SOUTH AUSTRALIA Open age. All 
women. Monday 9 September-Saturday 28 September 
EXPEDITION FINNIGAN II, FAR NORTH 
QUEENSLAND RAIN FOREST Preferred age 17-25. 
Monday 16 December 1991-Monday 20 January 1992 
Environmental science projects will be conducted for 
national and State bodies. 

Those with a sense of adventure and challenge who do 
not have scientific background may apply as general 
expeditioners. 

Applications and further 
information are available from: 

ANZSES-THE EXPLORING 
SOCIETY 
PO BOX 174 

ALBERT PARK VIC 3206 
TEL: (03) 529 3783 Palron-in-Chief 

FAX: (03) 521 1447 HRH The Prince of Wales 




We have been producing quality 
outdoor gear since 1967. Because we 
take pride in the meticulous 
craftsmanship and design of our 
products, we make them so that they'll 
last. Most JanSport designers and 
consultants have been using our 
products for years, and they know 
from experience that dependable, 
high-quality gear is always an asset, 
whether you are taking it to the 
wilderness or off to school. 
JanSport day packs will give years of 
reliable service. Double stitching and 
taped seams ensure additional 
strength, and shoulder-straps are 
contoured and padded for absolute 
comfort. All stress points are 
reinforced. 



SUNDROP 


Originally designed to meet the 
needs of cross country skiers, the 
Sundrop has found enthusiastic 
acceptance from rockclimbers and 
extended day walkers. The JanSport 
Sundrop offers easy access to your 
load via a convenient front-loading 
system and its streamlined style 
guarantees you the finest day-and-a- 
half pack money can buy! 

CAPACITY: 35 litres 

FABRIC: 420 denier heavy-duty nylon with 
600 denier base 

COLOURS: Red. blue, purple, or teal 

WEIGHT: 1 kilogram 

FEATURES: 

• Double-layered fabrics on base for 
additional strength 

• No 10 YKK zip 

• Four side compression-straps 

• Base carrying straps 

• Padded back 

• Sternum strap 

• Dual ice axe loops 

For a complete range of JanSport day 
packs and accessories see your nearest 
quality outdoor shop 

Proudly distributed by 

OUTDOOR SURVIVAL 
AUSTRALIA PTY LTD 

6 Dunn Crescent 
Dandenong, Victoria 3175 
Telephone (03) 793 4288 
Fax (03) 794 0750 
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It’s time you treated 
yourself to a 

NEW 


Silva compass 


SILVA 

COMPASS BOUSSOLE 



Look for this Silva compass display 
board at camping stores that sell 
genuine Silva compasses and not 
cheap look-alike imitations. 


YOUR SAFETY IS WORTH A SILVA 



Micropur 

a chlorine-free 
water-disinfectant 
on a silver basis 



What is Micropur? 

Micropur is a chlorine-free preparation 
for the germ-free storage of drinking 
water and for disinfection purposes. It 
can also be used for the disinfection 
of containers, pipes, machines and 
utensils which enter into contact with 
drinking water and other foodstuffs. 
How does Micropur act? 

By its oligo-dynamic effective silver 
atoms, Micropur reliably kills all the 
vegetative germs present in the water, 
especially those causing diseases such 
as typhus, paratyphus, dysentery, 
colibacillosis, cholera and also the 
viruses causing influenza and mumps. 
Decisive advantages: 

• Reliable, effective disinfection 

• Micropur preserves water for one to 
six months in a properly prepared, 
sealed and stowed container 

• Micropur is harmless, even if used 
to excess 

• The natural mineral contents of the 
water remain unchanged 

• Micropur is odourless and tasteless 
as it contains no chlorine 

• Application is simple and without 

• Supplied in tablets, powder or 
liquid form 

• Shelf-life at least 10 years 

REFERENCE LIST 

NATO forces 

World Health Organization 
Red Cross 

Available from quality outdoor shops. 

Treatments are available for quantities 
from 1 litre to 50,000 litres. 


SIRMETA™ 

Manufacturers Representatives & Importers 

29 Stewart Street 
Wollongong 2500 
Tel: (042) 27 2473 
Fax: (042) 28 6638 
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SNOW 

COUNTRY 

SPORTS 


1 15 Canterbury Road, Heathmont, Victoria 31 35. Telephone (03) 720 4647 


EXPERIENCE 


UNBIASED ADVICE 


INDEPENDENCE 


Ajays celebrates Wild's 
never-to-be-repeated 


10th birthday with these 
special offer vouchers 


t 


r- ~t 

■ J&H CATS AND DOGS | 

GORE-TEX RAINCOATS i 
(Red & Blue) 
SLASHED TO $245 

I I unit per voucher while stocks last. ■ 
Offer ends 30 April 

SLEEPING BAGS 
20% OFF RRP I 
ANY BAG IN STOCK 

1 unit per voucher while stocks last. 

Offer ends 30 April 

I—-J 


TRAVEL PACKS 
HUGE RANGE 
20% OFF 

ALL MODELS IN STOCK 


| 


I 


I I unit per voucher while stocks last. 

^ Offer ends 30 April 

J" TOP-LOADING RUCKSACK^ 
JANSPORT ARAPILES 
55-75 Itr CAPACITY 

25% OFF RRP 

1 unit per voucher while stocks last. 

Offer ends 30 April 


I 












Roughing it was never so pleasurable 


Quick ’n’ Easy Outdoor Foods 

AlpineAire quality meals are so complete, many can be prepared in their own 
pouches. They are free of preservatives, MSG, artificial flavours and colours. 
AlpineAire’s inherent good taste results from an innovative approach to outdoor 
cuisine. Most AlpineAire products are freeze-dried. This process retains more nutrients 
and creates a lightweight, shelf-stable product as close as possible to its fresh and 
natural taste. 

Unlike other recreational food products, our generous serving sizes are realistically 
gauged to the expectation of hungry adventurers. They are easy to prepare with 
nearly any heat source, and many can be eaten as is or require only the addition 
of hot water; when cooking is necessary, it is only for a few minutes. Vacuum packed 
and nitrogen flushed to maintain freshness, AlpineAire foods will endure the most 
extreme conditions—from lush jungles to fog-shrouded peaks. 


Exclusively Distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd (02) 264 2994 Now Available from Better Outdoor Stores 


Breakfasts_ 

Strawberry Honey Granola and Milk 

.." i. almonds, sunflower seeds, honey and n 


A Sampling of the Range of AlpineAire Foods 


Blueberry Pancakes 

What a breakfast! Whole grain flours, fn 

Alpine Minestrone 

A meal in itself with pasta, tomato, pint 

Creamy Clam Chowder 

A New England soup with potatoes, de 

Fruit 

Strawberries 

Whole and freeze-dried 


A savoury blend or pinto beans, corn, mushrooms an 

Leonardo da Fettucine 

Spaghetti in Mushroom Sauce 

Pasta, tomato, mushrooms, and herbs create a traditioi 

Shanghai Shrimp 

Shrimp and Oriental-style vegetables in a tangy sauce 

Dessert 

Apple Almond Crisp 


^fc^These 
% books were 
made for walking. 



To receive Lonely Planet’s FREE quarterly 
newsletter and a complete booklist, write to 




The leaders in no-wax 
skis are back with 
performance skis as 
light as 510 g. 

Enquiries 008 333 645 


OUTDOOR 
GEAR AND 
CLOTHING 

REI has the best for hikers, skiers, climbers, 
cyclists and other outdoor enthusiasts. 
Satisfaction guaranteed from America’s 
foremost provider of outdoor gear. 

v - - FREE CATALOG!- - i 

Name _J_ r __ 

Address . _ 

City_ . 

* State_ZIP__ .: if 

B Send to: REI, Dept. W1001, P.0. Box 88127, * 

■ Seattle, WA 98138-2127; or call ■ 
- 1-206-575-3287 operator #W1001, or - 

" FAX 1-206-395-7198. " 













































CLIMBING IN THE MOUNTAINS? 

BUY TOUR GEAR IN THE MOIIWB! 


AT ROCKCRAFT OUTDOOR SHOP 


We stock a large range of top-quality 
brand-name equipment at competitive 
prices. Our staff are climbers—they’ve been 
there and done it! So we’ve got top advice 
to offer, too. 

Next time you’re in the Mountains, drop by 
and see us at: 

182 Katoomba Street, Katoomba NSW 2780 
Ph (047) 82 2014 


ROCKCRAFT 


HOME OF THE 
AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL 
OF MOUNTAINEERING 



THE AFFORDABLE 

CROSS COUNTRY 
SKI BOOT 


BACKCOUNTRY 

• High-quality silicon-treated leather 

• Bellows tongue 

• Stitched 17 mm Vibram sole 

• Tesivel lining 

• Rubber mid-sole 


MOUNTAIN SKI 

• High-quality silicon-treated leather 

• Padded bellows tongue with a second, 
outside tongue 

• Tesivel lining backed with 2.5 mm Evapor foam 

• Stitched 17 mm Vibram sole 

• Tapered polyurethane wedge mid-sole 

• Flexan reinforced ankle area 


AUCO 


AVAILABLE AT SPECIALIZED SKI SHOPS 


CLIMBING 

EXPEDITIONS 


Join Wilderness Expeditions during 1991/92 for 
the experience of a lifetime. All you need is 
enthusiasm and fitness on top of some climbing 
and trekking experience. 

KANCHENJUNGA Join an exploratory 
expedition with Tim and Ann Macartney-Snape 
to Eastern Nepal, 34 days $3,640*. Departure 
October. Hinku Himal Expedition, 36 days 
$3,260*. Departures March and October. 
ACONCAGUA 6,959m Climb the highest 
mountain outside central Asia. 26 days $2,890*. 
Departures February and December. 

MT COOK Aoraki 'The Heaven Piercer", 10 days 
$1,995*. 

MT McKINLEY Climbing in an Arctic environment 
- the greatest vertical height in the world. 24 days 
$3,755*. Departures May and June. 

Call Wilderness Expeditions for 
further information today. 

73 Walker Street 
North Sydney 2060 

• land cost only, subject to increases. 


Please send me more information on your 
climbing expeditions. 

Name. 

Address. 

.Postcode.... 


Ph: 02 956 8099 
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Dine Out with Alliance 




When you’re far from home, be prepared with 
Alliance Freeze Dri pre-cooked meals. 
Nutritious, ultra-light and ruggedly 
packed, these easy-to- prepare 
meals will go as far as you do. 

Alliance Freeze Dri — 
where ‘dining out’ 
takes on a whole 
new meaning. 


‘Alliance Foods are proud to support Peter Blake 
and Grant Dalton and their crews in their bid 
for the Whitbread Round the World Cup, 
and wish them all success'. 
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NIK WAX 


I UNIVERSAL 
gg, TEXTILE „ 
lyyATERPROOFING 

; 300ml 

ideal for down 


Polyesl^/, 


mG IWADE EASY 
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Instruction 

Courses 

2-day Introduction $220 

7-day Licence Certificate $770 

2-day Advanced Thermalling $220 

Equipment 

Excellent training equipment 
combined with radio-controlled 
instruction techniques. 

Dealers in most major brands 
including Falhawk, Firebird, 

Parasail, Airwave and Ventus. 

For full details contact: 

All instructors are HGFA-qualified 
and insured. Extensively 
experienced in European and 
Australian flying conditions. 
Year-round tuition. 


Brian and Nikki Webb 

Sites 

Alpine Paragliding 

A wide variety of scenic Alpine 

PO Box 3, Bright, NE Victoria, 3741 

flying sites near Bright, Mt Buffalo 

Phone (057) 55 1753, 

and Falls Creek. 

Fax (057) 55 1677 



ASNES 


has the 
BACK COUNTRY/ 
TELEMARK 
ski for you 


t 


Choose from 4 models 

• Nansen A-Ski 73-56-66 

• Telemark Comp 68-56-60 

• Trysil Knut 56-49-53 

• Sondre Telemark 63-54-58 


17 mm side-cut 
12 mm side-cut 
7 mm side-cut 
9 mm side-cut 


single camber 
single camber 
cambered ski 
cambered ski 


All have ABS sidewalls, full-length metal edge, wood core, and come 
waxless or waxable. 


A 


Available from good outdoor shops 


CaneToad 

■ Revel in the wet, 

W like the CANE TOAD’s 

slimy namesake! 
Bushwalking, Trekking or X-C 
Skiing, the J&H CANE TOAD 
will keep you dry, 

J&H guarantee it! 



Genuine Taslan Gore-Tex. 
Tough, yet comfy to wear, 
the CANE TOAD will 
last you for years. 

Just a few features are: 

A hood that totally protects, 
A hidden chest pocket to 
keep your camera dry, 
Unique underarm gusset for 
movement and comfort. 
The name CANE TOAD is 
as unforgettable 
as its performance. 

It may cost a little extra, 
but it’s certainly well worth it. 

For the complete 
CANE TOAD story write to: 
Dept Y, J & H Adventure Wear, 
PO Box 443 Queanbeyan, 2620 
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FIRST AID 


in the 

AUSTRALIAN 

BUSH 

by 

BRUCE WILSON 

retired paramedic, experienced 
bushwalker & outback traveller 


• AUSTRALIAN 

• POCKET SIZE 

• AUTHORITATIVE 

• WATERPROOF 

• COMPREHENSIVE 

• OVER 100 PAGES 


PUT ONE IN THE FIRST AID KIT! 


Out now in good outdoor adven¬ 
ture shops, and selected retailers, 
or send in the coupon below. 


POST COUPON TO: 

FREEPOST No. 4 

Wilderness Publications 
P.O. Box 444, Blackburn 
3130 Phone (03) 878 4281 
No postage stamp required 


Name:. 

Address: 


.P/C. 

Enclosed is my cheque/money order 
for $19.95 per book, post free or debit 
my Bankcard/Mastercard/Visa no. 

r... ir... ir 1 


Expiry date:. 

Signature:. w 



First-time climbers and 
fit trekkers... 


Climb a 

Himalayan Peak! 


We are offering a special departure to one of Nepal's 
most challenging, yet safe trekking peaks. Join us in the 
heart of the Everest region on our 

Lobuche East Expedition 

Departing September '91 




For more information, please contact us now: 
Sydney Ph. (02) 264 3366 

Melbourne Ph. (03) 670 8400 

WORLD EXPEDITIONS 



Look To The Waterproofing 
People For All Your 
Waterproofing Needs. 


LEATHER - BOOTS 
PAPER - MAPS 
NYLON - TENTS 

Whatever the problem, there 
is an AQUASEAL " product 
for the solution. 

Dealers send for descriptive catalog & price list. 



Grant Minervini 
Agencies Pty Ltd 
PO Box 209, Welland 
South Australia 5007 
Ph (08) 346 6061 
Fax (08) 340 0675 



OUTDOOR TRAVEL 1st floor 55 Hardware St 
MELBOURNE 3000 [03] 670 7252 

Lie. 31102 
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WHY THE 
PERFORMANCE 
IS WORTH 
THE PRICE 


How can Gore-Tex fabric be waterproof 
and windproof yet still breathe? 


Sandwiched between layers of fabric, each 
square centimetre of the remarkable Gore-Tex 
membrane contains over a billion microscopic 



rushing winds and too small to allow liquid 
water to penetrate, but large enough to allow 



your perspiration vapour to escape. Garments 
made from Gore-Tex fabric are both windproof 
and waterproof. Because perspiration vapour 
passes through the membrane you stay dry, 
comfortable and safe while active or at rest— 



The fabric is waterproof, but what 
about the seams? Garments made from any 
waterproof material are only as waterproof as 
the seams. The seams of all garments made 
from Gore-Tex fabric are permanently sealed 
and strengthened during manufacture with 
Gore-Tex seam-sealing tape and hot-air- 
welding equipment. 


your level of activity. 

Will I sweat in Gore-Tex fabric 
garments? Of course, just as we can when 
wearing a T-shirt or nothing at all. The hotter 
we get, the more we perspire. However, 
whenever you need weatherproof protection 
you’ll be drier inside a ‘breathing’ Gore-Tex 
fabric garment. 






unrivalled protection and comfort, the 
laminated membrane liquid-barrier outlasts 
any conventional fabric-proofing. Gore-Tex 
fabric requires no special laundering. A 
garment can be cleaned by standard machine 
washing using powder detergent. W L Gore 
and Associates offer a three-year warranty on 
Gore-Tex fabrics used in garments bearing the 
Gore-Tex fabric warranty tag. Garments 
carrying our warranty tag are the most 
reliable, waterproof, windproof, and 
breathable you can buy. We guarantee it. 


What should I wear under my Gore-Tex 
fabric garment? Whatever you like. You’ll 
probably start with synthetic long underwear 
to wick perspiration moisture away from your 
skin. Simply add layers, depending upon how 
much insulation you need to stay comfortable, 


GORE-TEX 
FABRICS 
DO MORE 
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congratulates Wild and the 
climbers of Australia on 
a decade of achievement 

GORE-TEX® is proud to have been associated 
with literally every Australian expedition to the 
mountains of the world over the last decade. 

GORE-TEX® is the fabric of choice for 
Australia’s leading mountaineers: 

• Tim Macartney-Snape 

• Greg Mortimer 

• Greg Child 



Our fabric was on the summit with these men 
when they became the first Australians to climb: 

• Mt Everest 1984 

• K2 1990 


ARE RELYINl 


EX® FABRIC—THE ONLY CHOICE WHEN YOU 
RELYING ON YOUR CLOTHING FOR YOUR LIFE 












SUPERIOR DESIGN - SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE 

The very best for outdoor, camping and rescue use. 


LEGEND 

Professional Lighting Instrument 
Advanced technology, superior design, 
unsurpassed performance—Legend is 
the new generation mini-flashlight 
designed for the professional. More 
features than ever before. 

• Push-button switch • One-hand 
operation • Spot-to-flood beam focus 

• Serial no for ID • Rubber sleeves on 
head and barrel for grip • Aircraft-grade 
aluminium • Waterproof O-ring seals 

• High-intensity bulb • Computer- 
designed reflector • Switch lock • 6 
colours • 4 sizes • Made in USA • Wide 
range of accessories • D-cell size also 
available. 

Approved by NASA and used by 
astronauts in the Space Shuttle. 


SUPArSTROBE 

This light may 
save your life! 

This new Emergency Strobe for 
warning and distress marking 
is suitable for hikers, motorists, 
rescue services, campers, etc. 

Hundreds of uses. 

• Compact (10cm tall) 

• Durable • One alkaline D- 
cell to operate • 24-hour-plus 
run time (same intensity) • Up 
to several miles visibility 

• Clear lens for maximum 
visibility • Very economical 

• Waterproof • 200,000+ 
peak candle power. 

Now available in 2 models—pin only and pin-magnet 
combination—these Supa-Strobes are very economical to operate. 
The pin-only model is covered by US Mil Spec standard for 
waterproofness. The incredibly tough, high-impact plastic body, 
polycarbonate lens and brass military switch ensure long-term 
durability. Made in the USA, these units are approved by the US 
Coast Guard. 


SPYDERCO CLIPITS 

Award-winning Spyderco Clipit Knives are a forceful combination 
of the finest stainless steel and hi-tech design. With the incredible 
Spyder-edge, these knives cut with ease. Unique pocket-clip 
design makes them easy to carry. Several sizes available to suit 
all requirements. 



Just released — all new Spyderco Lightweights designed for the 
weight-conscious individual still desiring very high performance. 
Blades are the same tough G-2 stainless but handles feature 
superlight Dupont Zytel with integral clothing-clip. Two new models. 
Endura (77 grams) & Delica (50 grams). 



LEATHERMAN TOOL 

Full size Pliers in your pocket and more. 


Made in the USA, the incredible 
Leatherman Tool comes with a genuine 
25-year guarantee. Only 10.5cm when 
closed, the 100% stainless steel 
Leatherman Tool is one of the most 
practical and compact multi-purpose 
knives available. 

Designed for the individual with an eye 
for quality, ingenuity and elegance, the 
Leatherman features • Needlenose 
pliers • Regular pliers • Wire cutters 

• Knife blade • Ruler • Can/bottle 
opener • 4 Screwdrivers (3 flat and 1 
Phillips) » Metal/wood file/saw 

• Awl/punch. 

All parts are interconnected. No 
separate parts to lose. Leather pouch 
included with new cordura nylon pouch 
available. Smaller Leatherman Mini-Tool 
also available. 



AL MAR 4X4 TOOL MATE 

A design evolution, the Toolmate is a modern example of a utilitarian multi¬ 
purpose tool, originally conceived for commandos in WW2 and forgotten 
until now. The heavy-duty 4x4 features two full-sized blades—both 
conventional (77mm) and the incredible Spyder-edge (70mm) as well as 
a Phillips screwdriver, combination standard screwdriver/file, and a wire 
cutter/pliers. Your solution to those everyday chores that are required in 
every household. Constructed from the very best AM-6 steel and housed 
in a heavy-duty leather sheath, the 4 x 4 is meant to be used under the 
most demanding of conditions. 





TRADE ENQUIRIES: ZEN IMPORTS PTY LTD 

P.O. BOX 201, ROZELLE NSW 2039. PH: (02) 818 1955 FAX: (02) 810 8776 
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Tested in the laboratory, relied on in the 

OUTDOORS, PASSED IN BOTH ENVIRONMENTS. 
QUALITY MANUFACTURE AND DETAILED FINISH 
TO PRODUCE A GARMENT THAT MAXIMISES 
WATERPROOFNESS AND COMFORT. 

RELY ON GORE-TEX® FABRIC — WATERPROOF, 
WINDPROOF, BREATHABLE. 

TECHNICAL GORE-TEX® PARKA 

Designed to protect with style, durability and function. A slash chest pocket, two 
cargo pockets with handwarmer pockets in behind and a map pocket ensure ample dry 
stowage. A generous contoured hood folds into the collar and the jacket length is 
slightly shorter (than our standard Gore-Tex® parka) for a smart look for when you 
don’t need to be battened down to the elements. The zip has double overlapping flaps 
(forms a gutter for maximum wet weather protection) and durable snap closures. 
Shockcord draws at waist and hood complete the fit. It’s manufactured to a high 
standard and finish. 

Colours: Mid-Blue, Red or Black 
Sizes: S, M, L, or XL 
Price $299.50 

GORE-TEX® RAINPARKA 

This is the only rainparka most people will ever need. It provides you with complete 
waterproof, windproof and comfortable breathable protection. Ample length (just 
above the knee). A full zip-front with double storm flaps keeps you well covered in 
the roughest of weather. The cut is roomy but can be altered to a snugger fit with the 
waist level draw cord. We’ve taken care to design a generous hood which is flexible 
and easily adjustable. There are two deep pockets and an inside pocket for maps, 
travel documents etc. — whatever needs most protection. 

Colours: Mid-Blue or Red 
Sizes: S,M, L, or XL 
Price: $229.50 
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KATHMANDU 


MELBOURNE 
78 HARDWARE STREET 
PH (03) 642 1942 
WAREHOUSE OUTLET 
52 SMITH STREET 
COLLINGWOOD, VIC 3066 
PH (03) 417 6411 
BOX HILL, VICTORIA 
13 MARKET STREET 
PH (03) 890 1130 
SYDNEY 

TOWN HALL ARCADE 
CNR KENT & BATHURST STREETS 
PH (02) 261 8901 

CANBERRA 

SHOP 6, BM1 BUILDING 
CITY WALK (GAREMA PLACE) 


ROSELLA ANORAK (GORE-TEX®) 

Snappy colours and bright combinations in a light, silky, two layer Gore-Tex® make 
this pullover style ideal for skiing, cycling or running. It has a kangaroo pocket in 
front with zip closures and an elasticized draw cord waist. 

Colours: Various 
Sizes: S,M, Lor XL 
Price: $249.50 


PRODUCT INFORMATION & MAIL C 
GPO BOX 2084S, MELBOURNE 30 
PHONE TOLL FREE 008 333 484 
MELBOURNE AREA PHONE 417 6‘ 


OUR LATEST 24-PAGE 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
PHONE OUR MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
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REST ASSURED 


Distributed in Australia 
by Clipper Trading Co Pty Ltd 
and sold at your favourite outdoor store. 


Y ou’ll rest easier and sleep easier! With the new INSUL-A-MAT 
you’ll be sleeping on a prime quality, self-inflating foam mattress 
that is built with superior workmanship and materials. 

Our unique method of bonding the foam to the fabric guarantees it 
against delamination and our durable urethane coating 
assures extra long wear. 

INSUL-A-MAT is available in 
eight exciting fashion 
colours and assorted 
sizes. 































DESIGNED TO MEET THE CHALLENGE 
OF THE OZONE-DEPLETED 90s 

THE SIERRA DOME 

Polyester’s high UV resistance (2-3 times that of nylon) means your 
tent will last longer and it has the added bonus of only half the 
stretch of nylon (giving better pitch and stability). 



Uncommon value for... 

-»—150-► 


...an uncommonly 

Designed by Salewa (Sal-ee-wa) of Germany, this unique tent 
is packed with features. 

Inner Tent has a genuine 'bath-tub' floor construction, lantern loops 
and handy storage pockets. Entrances on both sides have additional 
mosquito net doors to ensure maximum flo thru ventilation and 
provide a welcome sonctuary from annoying insects. The height of 
115 cm allows two to sit up in comfort. 

Polyester Flysheet extends ‘down to eorth' to seal out wind-driven 
rain and snow. The fly can be pitched first in wet weather or by itself 
to provide a lightweight (2 kg) single-skin shelter for up to 3 or 4 


practical design: 

people. Two closeable vents (one in each vestibule) minimise 
condensation when cooking or when the fly is completely closed. 
All seams are factory seam-sealed for complete waterproofness. 
Two Vestibules. You no longer need to put up with gear cluttering 
your sleeping area, store it all - packs and boots included, in one 
vestibule. Use the other as a dry, roomy, well-ventilated cooking area. 
Alloy Poles are shock-corded for easy assembly. Strong and light, 
these poles fold down into 50 cm long sections that stow easily in 
any pack. 

Lightweight 3 kg (approx). 


Come in to any of the following Intertrek shops and see this most uncommon 
tent while stocks last. 


K2 BASE CAMP 140 Wickham Street, Fortitude Valley 4006, Phone (07) 854 1340 
TORRE MOUNTAIN CRAFT 40 High Street, Toowong 4066, Phone (07) 870 2699 
MOUNTAIN EQUIPMENT 291 Sussex Street, Sydney 2000, Phone (02) 264 3146 
EASTWOOD CAMPING CENTRE 3 Trelawney Street, Eastwood 2122, Phone (02) 858 3833 
BUSHCRAFT EQUIPMENT 29 Stewart Street, Wollongong 2500, Phone (042) 29 6748 
JURKIEWICZ ADVENTURE SPORTS 47 Wollongong Street, Fyshwick 2609, Phone (062) 80 6519 
THE OUTDOOR EXPERIENCE 518 Macauley Street, Albury 2640, Phone (060) 21 5755 
THE WILDERNESS SHOP 1 Carrington Road, Box Hill 3128, Phone (03) 898 3742 
OUTSPORTS 340B Hawthorn Road. Caulfield South 3162, Phone (03) 523 5727 
OUTSPORTS 36 Young Street, Frankston 3199, Phone (03) 783 2079 
JOLLY SWAGMAN 107 Elizabeth Street, Hobart 7000, Phone (002) 34 3999 
WILDERNESS EQUIPMENT 29 Jewell Parade, North Fremantle 6159, Phone (09) 335 2813 
BOGONG 55 Hardware Street, Melbourne 3000, Phone (03) 600 0599 



Outdoor Shops run by Outdoor People 


Mail Order Customers: 

Most Intertrek shops offer a prompt money-back 
30-day approval mail order service. Please phone 
the shop of your choice for more details. 
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Greg Child, fore¬ 
ground, and Phil 
Erschler (USA) 100 
metres below the 
summit of K2 (8,611 
metres) during the 
recent first Austral¬ 
ian ascent of the 
world's second- 
highest peak. 

Greg Mortimer 


Wild welcomes slides 
for this page; 
payment is at 
our standard rate. 
Send to the Editor, 
Wild, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Victoria 3181 
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The art of travel is a state of mind. 


Eagle Creek just helps you get 



there. Products that make travel 
easier. From Cargo luggage and 
\ travel packs to Undercover 
\ \ security items and travel 

\ organizers. — 


To obtain your 
Free Eagle 
Creek \ 


catalogue. 
Simply call 
our toll free 


Sydney: 494 Kent Street (02) 267 8238 
Melbourne: 377 Little Bourke Street (03) 670 3354 
Morwell: 20 Tarwin Street (051) 34 3411 
Hawthorn: 654 Glenferrie Rd (03) 818 1544 
Brisbane: 105 Albert Street (07) 221 6756 



Adelaide: 76 Pirie Street (08) 232 0690 
Perth: 862 Hay Street (09) 322 4774 
Cottesloe: 31 Jarrad Street (09) 385 1689 
Canberra: 7 Lonsdale Street Braddon (06) 247 7488 


When it's wet, you're dry. 
When it's cold, you're warm... 
and you look great. 



You'll be dry and warm in a Storm 

Peter Storm's world is the world of the self-propelled 
outdoor enthusiast - and you're welcome. When the 
weather turns foul you need the best protection and 
that's where Peter Storm excels. 

From the quality of the 100% waterproof foul weather 
gear, water proofed trousers, sweaters, caps and 
socks to the ability of our thermal wear to keep you 
warm even in the most extreme of weather conditions. 
What's more it's fashionable, and comfortable to wear! 

Welcome to the world of Peter Storm. 


■ RAINWEAR ■ THERMAL WEAR ■ WOOLLENS 
MAKES YOU LOOK GREAT 




4B Wilmette Place, Mona Vale, N.S.W. 

P.O. Box 148, Mona Vale, N.S.W. 2103 Australia. 
Telephone: (02) 9973611 Fax: (02) 9974316 


PSOO 
















